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N expressing the judgment that the 
| Royal Academy Exhibition of 1909 
will not add appreciably to the 
reputation of British Art, I find myself 
sustained by a pretty general consensus 
of critical opinion. There are to be found 
on the walls of Burlington House this 
spring a few, a very few, paintings of 
exceptional merit, but the number that 
can be ranked in the first class, even the 
first class of modern art, is so limited as 
to lead one to the rather humiliating 
conclusion that our artists are clinging 
to the skirts of conventional mediocrity 
rather than boldly and confidently seek- 
ing an advanced goal of endeavour. We 
do not hear in the confraternity of artists 
any indication of an ovation to any 
single product of the past year’s activity 
amongst their ranks, and I am equally 
sure that the general public will feel a 
sense of disappointment, if not of weari- 
ness, when they have made the rounds 
of the galleries and begun to sum up 
their impressions. 

The highest achievements are once 
more to be found in portraiture, and here 
Mr. Sargent’s Earl of Wemyss is facile 
princeps, though Mr. Solomon J. Solo- 
mon’s portrait of Mr. Asquith is one of 
the finest interpretations of character the 
art of portraiture has given us. Other 


notable portraits which will interest the 
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general visitor as much for the person- 
ality of the subject as for the artistic 
triumph of the painter are those of Mrs. 
Astor by Mr. J. S. Sargent, of the Right 
Hon. Henry Chaplin by Mr. Arthur S. 
Cope, and of Lord Tennyson by Mr. Briton 
Riviere. 

Pictures with genre subjects occupy 
singularly little space in this year’s 
exhibition ; why, it is hard to say. 
Certainly the public are not tiring of 
works of this character or of works which 
tell a story or set an interesting problem 
which more or less stirs the imagination 
and sets them guessing the riddle or 
following out a suggested sequel. Of the 
latter class of painting that entitled 
“The Eleventh Commandment,” by Mr. 
F. Howard Michael, is the only example 
in the Academy this year. Everyone who 
does not know is sure to ask—“ What is 
the Eleventh Commandment and 
when they are answered—*“ Thou shalt 
not be found out,” the picture instantly 
acquires a new fascination, a fascination 
due, we are afraid, less to its artistic 
qualities, which are undoubtedly con- 
siderable, than to the sense of dramatic 
tension that is promptly roused. ‘“ What 
has she been doing ?”—‘‘ How was she 
found out?”—‘ What will happen to 
her?” are, we imagine, questions that 
will crowd on each other's heels in the 
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minds of observers who are obsessed by 
the drama, the romance, the story sug- 
gested by the picture. 

Another painting which will unques- 
tionably arrest public attention is the 
Hon. John Collier’s “The Land Baby,” 
which we are, unfortunately, not able to 
reproduce, though any black and white 
reproduction would come far short of 
truth in its failure to give the delicate 
tints and the singularly realistic drops of 
water on the fair skin of the mermaid, 
drops that are verily liquid and only 
arrested for a moment in their course 
down the back and shoulders. She rests 
motionless on the firm sands of the shore, 
the wavelets rippling round her, her gaze 
absorbed by the naked figure of a toddling 
baby making its way to her along the 
beach with outstretched arms. It is a 
pathetic picture because the sense of 
baffled maternity is there, the craving for 
the child, the child’s impulsive movement 
to the mother form, the rapt wonder on 
the mermaid’s face, her waiting attitude, 
the hopelessness of it all. There is some- 
thing—yes, much—here beside the un- 
doubtedly clever touch of realism of 
which we have spoken. 

“NEATH MOONLIT EAVES.” Another artist whose work is assured of 
Herbert E. Butler. receiving no little attention from lovers of 


“BACK TO THE MOORINGS.” Philip T. Gilchrist. 
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THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. F. Howard Michae: 
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that form of pictorial art which expresses 
the more or less familiar is Mr. Herbert 
Draper, whose “ Ulysses and the Sirens” 
makes a firm appeal to the imagination. 
The central figure of Ulysses, straining 
at his self-imposed bonds, is less success- 
ful, perhaps, than the strenuous rowers ; 
but the emphasis of the picture lies in 
the vivid contrast between these normal 
human figures and the weird unearthly 


HOME LESSONS. 


forms of the three sirens clinging to the 
stern of the surging boat and voicing 
their seductive melodies to the ruin of 


their victims. We are made to feel how 
soulless are these creatures of the cruel 
sea, whose faces are pitiless and whose 
very breath is a warrant of death. 

Of the genre pictures Mrs. Eva Roos’s 
“The Home Lesson,” reproduced here- 
with, will arrest attention, not alone from 
its homely human interest, but for skill 
in grouping and its charming apprecia- 
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tion of child life. Three children of 
varying ages are sitting around a table 
engaged at their home tasks. The serious 
air of the eldest, the wandering attention 
of the bored lad, the crouched figure and 
baby earnestness of the mite in the middle 
ground are very true to life and con- 
trasted with a fine sense of humour. We 
can almost hear the sighs, the words of 
reproof and encouragement from the 


Eva Roos. 


mother, the puzzling question and the 
wary answer. It is certainly a delightful 
picture of home life. 

Mr. Sigismunde Goetze, whose paint- 
ings always have a strong attraction for 
the general public, has two pictures at 
Burlington House this year, “St. Catherine 
of Siena and the Condemned Prisoner,” 
and “ Venus visits Vulcan.” The Pagan 
spirit is as pronounced in the latter as 
religious feeling in the former. Vulcan’s 
workshop is pictured as a gloomy cavern 
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lit only by the fires of the forge and such 
sunlight as comes through a long tunnel- 
like entrance from the outer air. But in 
the farther mouth of this passage-way, 
still in the glorious sunlight that throws 
into brilliant relief the unrobed figure of 
the goddess, stands Venus, superbly 
modelled and radiant with majesty. In 
expressive contrast the swarthy figure of 
Vulcan, virility personified, awaits her 
coming. 

Norse mythology—thanks, of course, 
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of many husbands in Scandinavian 
legend. Brynhild, driven to frenzy by 
Sigurd’s desertion, killed him, but her 
vengence satisfied, and filled with remorse, 
she cast herself on his funeral pyre and 
dying with a broken heart was burned 
with the body of her hero.. Mr. Butler’s 
painting is almost bewildering in sump- 
tuous colour, reflecting a somewhat bar- 
baric taste in which the painter’s imagi- 
nation seeks to convey a rude splendour 
appropriate to the legendary history. 


NIGHT SIGNALS: “ RED STAR LINER” SPEAKING THE LIZARD. 


A, J. Warne Browne. 


in large measure tu Wagner—has in 
later years become as familiar to the 
educated Briton as Grecian, and Mr. 


Charles E. Butler’s subject painting 
“The Funeral Pyre of Sigurd and Bryn- 
hild” will be understood by most visitors. 
Where it is not, the quotation in the 
catalogue will prove an aid, to which we 
may add the brief narration that Sigurd, 
having released Brynhild from the spell 
Odin had cast upon her and having won 
her love, deserted her for Gudrun, a lady 


A picture that cannot fail to arrest 
general attention, in part because it 
exhibits the artist in an unaccustomed , 
style of work, but in larger part because 
of its intrinsic beauty and delicate charm, 
is Mr. John S. Sargent’s “ Cashmere,” a 
passing group of dainty damsels clad all 
alike in richly embroidered robes, They 
pass on their way demurely like a soft 
vision in dreams. They exist just as an 
expression of beauty, the beauty of inno- 
cence, freshness, delight in life and colour 
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BEREAVED. Mary Dawson 


“FOR THESE AND ALL THY MERCIES.” Frederick W. Elwell. 
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MRS. HERBERT CRAIG. 


Miniature by Florence White. 


and perfume and all choice things. If 
we compare this painting with the same 
artist’s portrait of Lord Wemyss and his 


allegorical decorative design entitled 
“Israel and the Law,” we realise Mr. 
Sargent’s breadth of sympathy and range 
of execution. 

Landscape subjects predominate on the 
Academy walls this spring, and there 
is, we should say, an exceptional number 
of seascapes. Among the latter Mr. 
Julius Olsson has contributed a picture 
remarkable for the effect of swirling 
waters it conveys and for the translucent 
crests of the waves. We reproduce a 
painting of the “ Longships” Light by 
the Hon. Duff Tollemache, and another 
entitled “Night Signals” by Mr. A. J. 
Warne Browne, both of which express 
the silent mystery of the sea and man’s 
effort to solve it—or should we say to 
evade it? In the latter painting a liner 
is passing the Lizard, a dim shape on the 
far horizon, and signalling her name 
doubtless to the twin lights on the coast, 
whence the news will be telegraphed to 
Lloyd's. The coast looms dark and for- 
bidding and the faint moonlight from a 
clouded sky reveals the sullen heaving of 
the waters as if angry at another escape 
from its never-sated greed for human 
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life and treasure. In strong contrast to 
these two paintings is the calm repose of 
the land-locked bay in Mr. Philip T. 
Gilchrist’s picture, “ Back to Moorings.” 
Land and sea are here in perfect sym- 
pathy, each the complement of the other. 
There is no mystery, no solitude, no sense 
of boundary or hostility, and man seems 
as much the denizen of the one as of the 
other. Partaking of this same sense of 
companionship between man and the sea 
is ‘‘The Rosy Morn: Mackerel Fleet 
Putting to Sea,” by W. L. Wyllie, R.A., 
a scene so familiar as to lose all sig- 
nificance of danger. The glowing light 
seems to beckon the hardy fishermen 
onwards and, as it were, to pronounce a 
promise of immunity and reward for their 
toil amidst the perils they know only too 
well from the days that are past. 
Amongst subject pictures that will 
appeal to the hearts of all is Mrs. Mary 
Dawson Holmes’s painting, to which she 
attaches the significant word “ Bereaved.” 
It is a picture that produces its effect by 
the simplest means, without disguise and 
without subtlety, and for that reason is 
all the more effective. The bright light 
of day, only partially excluded by the 
heavy drapery, suggests the surging life 


THE PINK DRESS. 


Minature by Florence White. 
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of the outside world, in contrast with 
the chamber of mourning that is dedi- 
cated to all that is left to the bereaved 
woman, the memory of a life that no 
longer is. The flowers that bring the 
consolation of human sympathy, and are 
also the emblems of a happy resurrection, 
are bathed in the life-giving rays of the 
sun, and the bowed head of the woman 
in the sha- 
dow seems 
to express 
the soul’s 
acce ptance 
of its sorrow 
and grati- 
tude for the 
hope that is 
left to it. 
This picture 
is repro- 
duced on 
page 211, 
and with it 
a genre sub- 
ject by Mr. 
FrederickW. 

en- 
“For 


Elwell, 
titled 
these and 


all Thy 
Mercies.” 
We are in 
the home of 
a humble 
cottager, 
where rever- 
ence goes 
hand in 
hand with 
toil, and 
where the 
best traditions of the Englishman’s home, 
however humble it may be, are preserved. 
The meal on the board is frugality itself, 
and, such as it is, has been earned by the 
sweat of his brow who yet gives thanks 
to a divine Providence for the food they 
are to receive. How many a sumptuous 
feast is eaten by those who never earned 
a crust in their lives, and without the 
least acknowledgment of the mercy 
vouchsafed to them. The irreverence of 
the age is not so rampant amongst the 
workers as amongst the idlers, and Mr, 


LE PERE GALVIN. 
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Elwell’s painting may, in its homely 
truthfulness, touch the consciences of 
more than one who sees it. 

The delicate art of the miniaturist con- 
tinues to gain ground amongst us. The 
large case devoted to miniatures in the 
Water Colour room contains some very 
choice examples, and among them the two 
by Miss Florence White, which we repro- 
duce on 
page 213, 
are espe- 
cially note- 
worthy. 
Even in the 
reproduc- 
tions in tame 
black and 
white, the 
delicacy of 
Miss White’s 
modelling 
becomes ap- 
parent. The 
grace and 
naturalness 
of the poses, 
the sense of 
truthfulness 
in the por- 
traiture, are 
most praise- 
worthy. 
Note, also, 
with what 
judgment 
the artist has 
draped each 
of the two 
subjects in a 
subtle har- 
mony with 
the-type of face, so that the tout ensemble 
should emphasise the characterisation. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., has in the 
exhibition one of his miniature-like 
paintings of graceful maidens disporting 
themselves in a scene where time-stained 
marble walls or seats or balconies make 
cool contrast to a hot southern sun. “A 
Favourite Custom ” is the designation of 
the picture which depicts a couple of 
girls in a marble-lined bath splashing one 
another, while other women are approach- 
ing the bath from the background. 


J. H. Bentley. 









ORD YEOVIL was distinctly per- 
a. turbed. The letter he held in 
his hand gave him cause for 
the greatest perplexity and annoy- 
ance. It was from his friend and 
colleague, Sir Matthew Gatehouse, and 
it contained tidings of grave import, 
no less a matter than the suggested 
retirement from office of Sir Matthew 
himself. 

Three days previously, at Lord 
Yeovil’s urgent request, Sir Matthew 
had travelled down from his home in 
the north, where he was deeply en- 
grossed in preparations for the coming 
political campaign, to hold serious con- 
sultation with his chief on a matter of 
immediate and vital importance. Lord 
Yeovil had received private intelli- 
gence from our representative at a 
foreign Court which required instant 
consideration. So serious was the 
subject to be discussed that Lord 
Yeovil thought it advisable not to 
commit the details thereof to paper. 
The utmost secrecy was imperative on 
every account, therefore, Sir Matthew 
found himselt obliged to throw over a 
meeting of his constituents at the 
eleventh hour, and travel south imme- 
diately by the night express. He 
reached Strete Somervall in time to 
partake of a late breakfast with the 
Yeovils en famille; then the two 
statesmen retired to Lord Yeovil’s 
sanctum to hold solemn converse to- 
gether for a couple of hours, and at 
the end of that time Sir Matthew took 
his departure deeply impressed with 
his host’s astuteness in dealing with 
a difficult situation, and inwardly 


exulting at the nature of the diplo- 
matic bomb which they had jointly 
prepared to launch unexpectedly at 
an intriguing and insolent rival Power. 
His elation was, however, short-lived. 
The missile which was to astonish and 
overawe the presumptuous nation which 
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By FLORENCE E, EASTWICK. 





had dared to approach too nearly upon 
Tom Tiddler’s ground had exploded 
prematurely, and, consequently, with- 


out disastrous effect 
Within twenty-four hours of Sir 
Matthew's departure from _ Strete 
Somervall the leading organs of the 
English and Foreign Press were re- 
sounding with the intelligence of Lord 
Yeovil’s forthcoming “ surprise.” Per- 
fidious Albion received the usual 
amount of opprobrious epithets levelled 
at her head ; stocks and shares fluc- 
tuated proportionately, and the “\bears” 
and “bulls” had generally a jovial 
time of it altogether. 

But the too-previous revelatién of 
their little scheme had rendéfed it 
not only perfectly harmless to their 


to the enemy. 


opponents abroad, but had _ turned 
it into an offensive weapon in 
the hands of an _ irate opposi- 


tion at home. Sir Matthew, keenly 
sensitive to the ridicule which would 
be heaped upon himself and his co- 
adjutors, wrote impassionate remon- 
strance to Lord Yeovil, complaining 
that the secret matter upon which his 
lips had remained absolutely sealed 
should have been so carelessly guarded 
elsewhere as to leak out thus absurdly, 
to become immediately public pro- 
perty. His letter plainly implied that, 
although he dared to throw no imputa- 
tion upon his lordship’s own prudence 
and perspicacity, yet he must suggest 
that the person who had betrayed their 
confidence would be found within Lord 
Yeovil’s own household. His letter 
was reproachful, and denoted also that 
he was highly incensed. A State secret 
had been revealed ; Sir Matthew felt 
that such mismanagement would cast a 
reflection upon the Government of 
which he was a member, and in ‘his 
chagrin he even hinted that his retire- 
ment from office might be the result 
ot this fiasco. 
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Lord Yeovil had always disliked the 
publicity given to all the most trivial 
details of his life owing to the pro- 
minent position he held; but he had 
become to a certain extent accustomed 
to the daily chronicling of his move- 
ments and those of his beautiful and 
distinguished wife. But within the last 
few months he had been often annoyed, 
and sometimes distinctly startled, at 
the accuracy with which the Press, 
more especially that of the Continent, 
had foreshadowed coming events, both 
of his political career and of his 
domestic life. Some person within 
his own environment was evidently 
pandering to the curiosity and greedy 
avidity of the outside world for dis- 
covering any new thing. But this last 
matter of Sir Matthew's visit, and the 
revelation of its raison d’étre 
humiliating and disastréus in the 
extrgne. Who could be the clever 
inmate of his house who had played 
the spy so successfully on this occa- 
sion? Nothing connected with the 


was 


business had been committed by him 


to writing, and the discussion with Sir 
Matthew had taken place in Lord 
Yeovil’s own sanctum, where ‘it was 
impossible for anything to be over- 
heard. It was true that in the middle 
ot their conversation Sir Matthew had 
complained of the closeness of the day 
and opened the window; they had 
stepped out on the broad terrace 
beyond, and there had seated them- 
selves in a shady spot where they 
definitely arranged the outline of their 
little plan. 

The only person who had access to 
Lord Yeovil’s papers and correspon- 
dence was his private secretary, Sidney 
Fairfax, his wife’s cousin, and a man 
on whose probity he would have staked 
his own reputation. But, apart from 
the improbability of such dishonesty, 
it would have been impossible on this 
occasion for Fairfax to have despatched 
the intelligence abroad, for he had 
gone up to town early that morning, 
and had received no communication 
from Lord Yeovil on the subject until 
late in the evening, when probably the 
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type was already set up for the publi- 
cation of the news. After some cogi- 
tation, Lord Yeovil came to a sudden 
decision. Ringing his bell, he dis- 
patchéd a servant in search of Mr. 
Fairfax, who was busy with his multi- 
farious correspondence in his own 
study. A moment later the secretary 
entered the room. 

He was a tall, thin man of about 
thirty, with a singularly attractive 
face, the broad brow and fine eyes 
denoting great intelligence and quick- 
ness of perception, and the delicacy 
of the features being evidence of a 
refined and artistic nature, while the 
curved corners of his lips showed that 
a strain of humour was not lacking. 
To him Lord Yeovil laid bare the 
whole cause of his present dilemma, 
and begged for his advice and assist- 
ance in discovering the domestic spy 
who had thus flagrantly betrayed him 
into the hands of the enemy. After 
pondering for some moments, Fairfax 
said : 

“You consulted together in this 
room and then continued your con- 
versation on the terrace outside ; was 
anyone within view at the time in the 
gardens? ”’ 

“No one certainly was within ear- 
shot,’’ Lord Yeovil answered. ‘“ Down 
there, by the lake, the children were 
playing with their dogs, I remember. 
I could see them running in and out 
among the trees, and the nurse was in 
attendance, but it would have been 
impossible at that distance for her to 
have heard what we were saying, even 
if she could have fathomed its purport.” 

“You had not mentioned anything 
to her ladyship, I suppose? Not that 
I mean to suggest Mary is capable of 
mischief-making,’”’ he added, depre- 
catingly, seeing the annoyance deepen 
in the other man’s face ; “ but women 
are sometimes thoughtless, and a 
chance word dropped accidentally 
might give a clue to an interested 
listener.” 

“Psha! No, no! Mary knows 
nothing about it.’ Lord Yeovil was 
extremely nettled even at the sugges- 
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tion of such an absurdity ; devoted 
husband ‘though he was, it was ludi- 
crous to suppose he would have taken 
his wife into his confidence on such an 
occasion. 

Sidney Fairfax walked to the open 
window and stood there for a moment, 
glancing up and down the terrace; 
beyond. Then he came slowly back, 
with a reflective look upon his face. 
He had caught sight of a slim figure 
seated under the trees at some distance 
from the house. 

“I see Mademoiselle is sketching 
the house. I suppose you don’t re- 
member whether she was similarly 
engaged on the occasion of Sir 
Matthew's visit here?” 

“ Poor Mademoiselle Dubosc !"’ his 
lordship said, with a lenient smile, 
joining his secretary and accompany- 
ing him to the window. “Yes! By- 


the-by, she was there sitting under 
that tree, busy with her brush, but 
she, poor girl, is exempt by her in- 
firmity from suspicion of any sort.” 


The two men stood silent for a few 
seconds. Then Fairfax said in a low 
tone, as if speaking to himself: 

“Strange! ‘Ws I drove back from 
the junction that afternoon I passéd 
her on her pony; she was flushed 
with the ride, and the animal looked 
as if she had been putting it along at 
a good pace.” 

“Why, you surely do not wish to 
imply——” Lord Yeovil broke in with 
some asperity. “‘ Good Heavens ! Sid- 
ney, you can’t mean to insinuate any- 
thing against that afflicted girl?” 

“It seems almost horrible even to 
suggest anything of the sort, but it 
occurred to me at that moment—a 
sort of inspiration. Upon my soul, I 
believe there may be something in it. 
Do you remember on the occasion of 
that amazing prophecy of the Veueste 
Nachrichten with regard to your visit 
to Berlin? Count Steinitz had given 
you a pressing invitation, verbally, the 
evenihg before it appeared, at the, 
Hippodrome—had he not?” 

“Well, what of that? 
don’t see 


I really 
the connection of ideas. 
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How could that effect Mademoiselle 
Dubosc? She could have had no 
possible means of communication with 
Steinitz.”". Lord Yeovil laughed im- 
patiently. 

“No, my dear Yeovil, but she was 
sitting with Mary in the box opposite 
to the Count’s at the time. I was there 
also, and I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of her asking me on the tablets, 
“Who is the man with the blaze of 
orders to whom milord is speaking? ” 
and when she had read my reply she 
kept her bright eyes fixed upon the 
great man’s face with absorbed atten- 
tion. I particularly noticed her rapt 
expression, almost forbidding in its 
intensity, and I could not help mar- 
velling that this girl, cut off as it were 
from her fellow-creatures, should yet 
evidently inherit and share a race 
hatred.” 

“ Still, I fail to see what that had 
to do with the notification next morn- 
ing in the Zemps and the MNeueste 
Nachrichten of my approaching visit 
to the Count.” 

“I have sometimes fancied that 
mademoiselle understands more than 
we give her credit for. I have occa- 
sionally caught an expression on her 
face which has surprised and mystified 
me.” 

“My dear Sidney, this is mere pre- 
judice on your part. I do not think 
you have ever been quite impartial 
to Mary’s poor little profegée. For 
myself, I can only share my wife's 
feelings of pity for the beautiful and 
talented girl who is condemned to a 
life of perpetual silence aad compara- 
tive isolation from her fellow-crea- 
tures. No, no; believe me, we must 
look elsewhere if we wish to discover 
our domestic spy.” 

“ Will you let me put my theory to 
the test?’ Fairfax asked. “ And give 
me a free hand in following up any 
clue which may come to my know- 
lédge? ” 

“ By all means!” Lord Yeovil an- 
swered carelessly, his tone plainly 
implying that he considered Fairfax 
was on a false scent ; “ but I fear you 
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will be only wasting your time in pur- 
suing a chimera. 

Half an hour later Fairfax stepped 
out on the terrace with his beautiful 
cousin, Lady Yeovil, with whom he 
was engaged in a conversation of an 
apparently engrossing nature. They 
crossed slowly to the garden seat, 
which was protected from the heat of 
the sun by the shadow thrown by the 
great house behind them, and com- 
manded an extensive view of the gar- 
dens and lake, with a distant vista of 
park-land spreading away to the purple 
back-ground of hills. Lady Yeovil 
appeared greatly agitated by the com- 
munication being made to her by her 
companion; her fair cheeks were 
flushed, and she pressed a handker- 
chief to her eyes several times as if 
to conceal the signs of her emotion. 
Her excitement must have been appa- 
rent to the girl sketching under the 
trees some hundred yards away, for 
her brush remained idle, and Made- 
moiselle’s great dark eyes rested with 


amazed attention upon these two people 
who, entirely engrossed with their own 
two selves, appeared quite oblivious to 


the fact of her proximity. Fairfax 
seemed to be earnestly pressing his 
entreaties upon the lady, who, although 
at first evidently excited and alarmed, 
gradually grew calmer, and at last 
gave him her hand graciously, which 
he pressed to his lips and kissed with 
chivalrous devotion. Then they rose 
and turned again towards the house 
together. But as they disappeared 
through the window into wmiladi’s 
boudoir, she raised her blue eyes, 
brimming over with tears of laughter, 
not of pain, and said in a whisper: 
“You certainly do your part to per- 
fection, Sidney. If Yeovil has seen 
you, he may expect some explanation.” 

The slim artist was busily packing 
up her painting materials; and a 
moment later passed noiselessly across 
the intervening lawn into the house. 
Half an hour later Mr. Fairfax, 
coming, booted and spurred, down the 
corridor, met mademoiselle on the 
staircase. She was dressed in her 
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riding-habit, and carried, besides her 
whip, a small packet in her hand. He 
stopped, and, bending towards her, 
said slowly : “ Going for a ride, made- 
moiselle? ” 

Her dark eyes rested with an uncer- 
tain expression on his face. He 
repeated his question slowly ; and then 
she nodded and smiled as though she 
understood his meaning ; and, taking 
a little set of tablets which hung at 
her side, wrote quickly: “ I am send- 
ing a little sketch of Somervall to my 
brother, that he may see what manner 
of place my present home is like.” 

Fairfax followed her slender, grace- 
ful figure down the hall ; outside, her 
pony was waiting—the pony provided 
for her exclusive use by her generous 
friend and patroness. He assisted her 
to mount, and watched her disappear 
from sight down the avenue of 
beeches. 

“Lucky young woman !”’ he thought. 
“It was a fortunate day for you when 
your picture of an ‘ American Beauty ’ 
attracted Lady Yeovil’s attention in 
Paris and led to the discovery that 
the talented artist, Marie Dubosc, was 
the daughter of her fellow-country- 
woman and friend of her childhood 
in America.” 

It had been thus that Marie Dubosc 
first became known to the _ beauti- 
ful American who was Lord Yeovil’s 
wife. Her beauty and talents, joined 
to the painful fact that she was, a deaf 
mute, had gained Lady Yeovil’s ad- 
miration and pity; she paid several 
visits to Marie’s studio, and after- 
wards an invitation was extended to 
the French girl to come over to Eng- 
land and spend the summer months 
at Strete Somervall in making a series 
of sketches of the old place, to be 
hung in her ladyship’s boudoir in 
town. A few moments after Marie 
had started on her ride Fairfax set 
forth in the same direction ; he rode 
slowly, he did not wish to overtake 
the young lady, but he had a set pur- 
pose in following her on the road. 

Occasionally he caught glimpses of 
her figure in the distance, but he was 















careful not to approach her too nearly 
to be seen himself. 

“IT thought so!" he exclaimed, as 
mademoiselle turned sharply off the 
high road towards where the railway 
came in view ; and he also turned off 
into a lane, a circuitous method of 
reaching the same destination. When 
he rode up to the junction some few 
moments later, he called to a porter: 
‘“* Just let me look at the parszel ma- 
demoiselle brought for you to send by 
the express; I want to see if the 
address is correct. Ah, yes, that will 
do; it is quite right,’’ and, smiling 
grimly, he rode away into the little 
town near, and, alighting at the post- 
office, sent off a long telegram to 
London. Two days later, Fairfax 
placed a letter in Lady Yeovil’s hand. 
It ran as follows :— 

“According to your instructions I 
was at Paddington when the express 
came in. I waited at the Parcels’ 
Office, where a young man, evidently a 
foreigner, claimed and received the 
packet described by you. I followed 
him to a house in King Street, Covent 
Garden, which he entered. After an 
interval of half an hour he came out 
again, and proceeded to the office of 
the Meueste Nachrichten; from there 
he went to the ‘telefraph office at 
Charing Cross, and sent off telegrams 
to Paris and Berlin. On inquiry later 
at the house in King Street, I learnt 
that a certain Henri Dubosc lives 
there, and from further particulars’ 
gained elsewhere, I have reason to 
believe that Henri Dubosc is a 
journalist, and is said to be a corre- 
spondent for several of the foreign 
newspapers.” 

Lady Yeovil laid aside the paper, 
and going to her writing-table took 
from a drawer a letter which she 


handed to her cousin, and pointing to 
a particular part therein, remarked 
with a meaning smile, “ Your informa- 
tion on the subject seems to fit in 
curiously @ propos with the news I 
received this morning from an Ameri- 
can friend.”’ 
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Fairfax read, ‘““I was much inte- 
rested in hearing what you had to tell 
me about Marie Dubosc ; I remember 
seeing her when she was quite a little 
girl in New York. She was singu- 
larly pretty and precocious, but the 
fact of her being deaf and dumb was 
a terrible grief to her poor mother. 
When the child developed such a dis- 
tinct talent for painting, Madame 
Dubosc decided to take her to Paris 
to study, and there she remained with 
her relations after her mother’s death. 
Evidently her infirmity has not been 
any hindrance to her success in art 
nor would it affect her much socially, 
I fancy, for she had a marvellous 
quickness of perception, and was so 
peculiarly clever at /ip~-reading that 
I remember She could write down 
word for word anything that was said 
in her presence, no matter at what dis- 
tance—nothing seemed to escape her 
sharp eyes ; it was the most wonder- 
ful display of a unique talent that I have 
ever known. She had a brother some 
years older than herself. I never saw 
him, as he was educated entirely in 
Paris, but I hear he is extremely 
clever, and writes for several of the 
Continental papers. He has the re- 
putation of being one of the sharpest 
journalists of the day. Mr. Reade, 
of the 7ribune tells me that this Henri 
Dubosc got himself into some scrape 
lately in Paris in connection with a 
society scandal, and has had to dis- 
appear for a time. .. .” 

“What shall you do?” 
asked. 

“I will write her a little note and 
simply tell her she must leave us at 
once. We won’t reveal to Yeovil until 
she has gone who was the inventor 
of the canard yesterday in the Neueste 
Nachrichten. His ire is so profound 
at your name being dragged into it 
that I think we had better give her 
time to escape safely, and to warn 
her bright brother to travel also. The 
little drama we acted on the terrace 
together was thoroughly successful in 
entrapping our betrayer.” 


Fairfax 






“I won two thou. there last Friday.” 


“A NEW 
TO PAY 
DEBTS.” 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


From Richard ‘Morrison, 3, Essex 
Court, Temple, to Percy Mont- 
morency Gosling, Esq., 10H, The 
Albany, WA. 

Warch 5, 1907. 

My DEAR GOSLING,—As it is now 

nearly three months since you attained 
your majority, and consequently as- 
sumed control of your fortune, I write 
to ask you if it would be convenient 
to you now to repay the £468 which I 
advanced to you at various times dur- 
ing the two years we spent together 
abroad. 

When your uncle came to my cham- 

bers in January, 1903, and offered me 
£600 a year and my expenses to take 
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charge of a ward in 
Chancery on his “ Grand 
Tour” the prospect 
seemed very tempting. 
To a struggling barrister 
£600 a year seems an 
inexhaustible mine of 
wealth. 

I now regret that I 
undertook the task, for I 
find it difficult to fall 
back into the old seden- 
tary life after so brilliant 
an episode of foreign 
travel; but I spent a very 
pleasant time abroad 
with you, and I trust 
that you, on your side, 
can look back to our 
connection with satisfac- 
tion. 

I shall be very glad if 
you can let me have the 
money soon, as I should 
then be able to join my 
brother (the engineer) in 
a very profitable under- 
taking. 


WAY 
OLD 


3elieve me always, 
Very sincerely yours, 
RICHARD Morrison. 


P.S.—Recollect that 
you never gave me 
1.0.U.’s for the advances, 
so this is strictly a debt 
of honour. 

From P.'M,. Gosling, Esq., to Richard 
‘Morrison, Esq. 
‘March 17, 1907. 

DEAR OLD MAn,—Have just got 
back from Paris, and found your letter. 
I daresay your account is all right, 
but I have nothing to do with any 
back debts, you know, old chappie. 
You had better write to Shadrach, 
Meshach, & Abednego, the solicitors 
to my trustees, and they will put 
it all right. I hope you are well 
and jolly. I had great fun over in 
Paris. They made me an _ honorary 
member of the Cassecou Club. (We 
had great fun there almost every 
night. I won two thou. there last 
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Friday. Why don’t 
you try your luck at 
baccarat? It’s no end 
of a good game. As 
to my paying that 
£468, that’s a good 
’un. That goes down 
in the bill. Happy 
thought ! Stick it 
down £500. The 
trustees won’t be any 
the wiser. I am.just 
oft to Brighton, so no 
more from 

Yours, all there, 
Percy MONTMORENCY 

GOSLING. 

What do you think ? 
They have just made 
me a Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant for the county. I shall go to the next 


Levee in the uniform, which is very 
handsome. 


From ‘Messrs. Shadrach, Meshach, & 
Abednego, Solicitors, 17¢, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to Richard 
Morrison, Esq. 

March 27, 1907. 

DEAR SIR, — We have submitted 
your communication of the 18th inst. 
to the Trustees in re Gosling, and we 
are instructed to inform you that they 
absolutely decline to entertain your 
claim for £468 upon the estate. 

Firstly,—According to your own 
statement you have no acknowledg- 
ment whatever of the various alleged 
loans which have culminated in so 
serious a liability. 

Secondly,—Even if you possessed 
such acknowledgments the trustees 
would not, under the circumstances, 
feel disposed to overlook the fact that 
these loans were made to a minor. 
The infant was in receipt of an ample 
income, and any such loans must have 
been made for purposes which, doubt- 
less, you would not care to have 
known. 

The trustees are surprised that you, 
as a barrister, should have made such 
an application. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
SHADRACH, MESHACH, & ABEDNEGO. 


* I shall go to the next Levee in the uniform, 
which is very handsome. 


From Richard Morrison, Esq., to 
P. M. Gosling, Esq. 
March 28, 1907. 


My DEAR GOSLING,—I enclose the 
insulting reply that I have received 
from your solicitors to my application 
for the £468 you owe me. 

You will recollect that, on each 
occasion when I advanced you money, 
it was, as you said with tears in your 
eyes, “to save your honour,” and on 
your solemn promise that you would 
give up your fatal tendency to gam- 
bling and other ruinous dissipation. 
Each time I lent you the money 

c—2 
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against my better judgment, and after 
much hesitation. 

But I did it for your sake. Will 
you now, for your own sake, pay back 
the money which was lent to “ save 
your honour”? 

Yours, very sincerely, 
RICHARD MorRIson. 

P.S.—If you are temporarily pressed 
I am quite prepared to take it by 
instalments. 


From the Same to the Same. 
June 28, 1907. 

DEAR SIR,—This is the seventh time 
I write to ask you to pay the debt of 
honour you owe me. Let me know, 
by return of post, whether you intend 
to settle up on not. “ Yes” or “ No” 
will be a sufficient answer. 

Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD Morrison. 
Post-card trom P. M. Gosling, Esq., 
to R.'Morrison, Esq. 
June 29, 1907. 

I am surprised that you should con- 
tinue to dun me for that coin, when I 
have referred you to the solicitors of 
my trustees. You know quite as well 
as I do that I am not responsible for 
the settlement of my estate during my 
minority. And, if I was, I have now 
a great many claims on my purse. 
Besides I don’t know how on earth 
you have run it up to nearly £500. 
If there was not something fishy about it, 
the trustees would have paid up likea shot. 

PERCY MONTMORENCY GOSLING. 
Post-card trom R. Morrison, Esq., to 

P.M. Gosling, Esq. 
June 30, 1907. 

S1rR,—You need not fear that I shall 
ever again condescend to hold any 
communication with you. I have, until 
now, been accustomed to deal with 
gentlemen. You, sir, are an unmiti- 
gated young cad, and you _ have 
swindled me out of £468. 

RICHARD MorRISON. 
Extract trom the “ Daily Thunderer,” 
‘March 10, 1908. 


Kinc’s Bencu Division. 


Before Mr. JUSTICE WIGGINTON 
and a Special Jury. 


PAY OLD DEBTS.” 


Gos.Linc v. Morrison. 

This protracted case was brought 
to a conclusion this morning. It was 
an action for libel brought by Mr. 
Percy Montmorency Gosling, of Gan- 
der Hall, Loamshire, against Mr. 
Richard Morrison, of The Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Morrison, who 
had travelled abroad for two years in 
charge of Mr. Gosling, then a ward in 
Chancery, advanced him sums of 
money, from time to time, to the total 
amount of £468. Upon payment being 
refused on the plea of infancy, and 
that the money had been advanced for 
improper purposes, Mr. Morrison ad- 
dressed a post-card to the plaintiff 
containing the alleged libel—i.e., that 
Mr. Gosling was “an unmitigated 
young cad ” and had “ swindled ”’ him 
“out of £468.” Upon this Mr. Gosling 
brought an action for libel against the 
defendant, and claimed £5,000 damages. 

Mr. Ramper, K.C., Mr. Gabbler, and 
Mr. John Doe, appeared for the plaintiff ; 
and Mr. Talkeigh, K.C., and Mr. Richard 
Roe, appeared for the defendant. 

Mr. Justice Wigginton concluded 
his summing up to the jury by informing 
them that the maxim used to be “the 
greater the truth, the greater the libel,” 
but the principle there involved had only 
relation to a criminal libel and not to a 
civil action. In this case it was for the 
defendant to prove the truth of his allega- 
tion that the plaintiff was an “ unmiti- 
gated young cad,” and that he (the defen- 
dant) had been “‘ swindled” out of £468. 
If the defendant had satisfied the jury as 
to the truth of the allegations, then he 
would be entitled to a verdict in his 
favour. If he had failed to establish the 
truth, then they must find for the plaintiff. 
The damages, of course, were a matter 
entirely within their province. The 
learned Judge then dismissed the jury to 
their arduous duties. 

The jury returned into Court, after an 
absence of five-eighths of a minute, witha 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages £5,000. 

The learned Judge, expressing his 
entire concurrence with the verdict, 
gave judgment for the plaintiff, with 
£5,000 damages and costs. 
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Therefore, if they found that the plaintiff was indeed “an unmitigated young cad.” 
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“AN OFFICIAL 
SECRET.” 


By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


(Author of “ Dol Shackfield,” “ Dona Rufina,” ‘Our Tenants,” etc.) 


HE board-room clock of Fellow- 
_ ship, Thomason & Co. (London 
and General Purveyors) had 
registered the hour of noon, and the 
secretary was in the act of replacing 
the official sherry and biscuit in the 
locker of that firm, when the door 
opened and a messenger entered with 
a card, and the intimation that the 
bearer was waiting, with manifest im- 
patience, in the outer office. 

““ Ask him to come in,” drawled the 
secretary, as he flecked away the 
crumbs from his well-fitting and im- 
maculate “ frock,” and then moving off 
to the fireplace, stood with his back to 
it regarding the door with the least 
possible display of interest on his 
swarthy, yet undeniably handsome, 
features. 

Heriot Bale was the beau-ideal of 
the fashionable ‘“ Sec.”’ Bland, cour- 
teous, sympathetic and plausible to the 
firm's clients, patronizing to its trades- 
men, and a “terror” to the staff, he 
was an indispensable unit in the 
affairs of ‘Fellowship, Thomason & Co., 
and well worth the very substantial 
increase of salary that had been 
granted to him on that very day pre- 
vious to the episode under considera- 
tion. 


“How-do, Courtlay? Pleased to 
meet you—give me your hat.” 

The new-comer, who had made a 
somewhat brusque entry with the 
latter article in situ, was constrained 
by the mellifluous, yet corrective tones 
of the debonair young scribe to re- 
move it and place it on the board- 
room table, at the same time ignoring 
the hand held out to him in friendly 
greeting. 

““So you are here are you, Mr.— 
er—Bale? ”’ 

He supplemented the query with an 
expression so genuinely uncordial, not 
to say threatening, that any one less 
resourceful than the smiling object of 
his obvious wrath would probably have 
locked the door and implored his 
clemency. 

“Yes, here I am, Courtlay.” 

“ Hang it all, sir, don’t ‘ Courtlay ’ 
me! Do you know I have come here 
to expose you—to acquaint your em- 
ployers with the fact that Heriot Bale 
and John Charlock of Cape Town are 
one and the same individual. Can't 
you realise that?” 

“No, I can’t say that I can—have 
some sherry?” 

“Have some poison!” almost 
shouted his irascible visitor, a little 
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pursy, over-dressed man, resplendent 
with jewellery. ‘‘ Wine with you in- 
deed — with John Charlock the 
fradulent——” 

““ Come, come, come, no more of this 
nonsense. Sit down there, and talk 
to me like a reasonable being.” 

Something in his look—a great deal 
in the tone of his voice—induced his 
visitor to seat himself at the table, and 
then to gasp with astonishment as he 
watched the elegant figure of the young 
secretary cross the room, and, return- 
ing with biscuits and sherry, seat 
himself cosily by his side. 

“* There, that’s better,’’ observed the 
young man suavely—almost cooingly 
—as he filled the other’s glass and 
pushed it towards him. “ And now 
tell me, if you will, why you are dis- 
posed to adopt so vindictive an atti- 
tude towards one who has so far as 
he is aware, never done you any 
harm?” = 

“Disposed! There is no disposed 
about it, sir. On grounds of public 
morality alone, I am more than justi- 
fied in taking this step.” 

“You have lately arrived from the 
Cape?” 

“I have, sir—last month. I recog- 
nised your face at once, despite its 
growth of beard. Saw you enter here, 
ascertained your status, and came in 
determined to give you the option of 
immediately resigning, or ——” 

“* Well? ” 

“ Facing exposure.” 

“One moment. JA/rs. Courtlay is, 
I presume, unaware of your pro- 
ceeding?” 

“Mrs. Courtlay! What 
has she got to do with it? 

“Probably nothing,” returned the 
other as he sipped his sherry with 
every appearance of unconcern. “ Pro- 
bably nothing. Yet take my advice 
and see her first, Courtlay. Two 
heads are better than one, you 
know.”’ 

Whether wittingly or not he had 
touched upon a point that was really 
at the bottom of the intense, insane 
dislike that the Cape diamond merchant 


on earth 


” 
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bore him—to wit the obvious bias of 
Ursula Courtlay (m#ée Burdock) in 
favour of the handsome young ‘adven- 
turer in those early days before he 
took the one step that was to be for 
ever after regretted—that was now to 
be atoned for by every effort in his 
power. He had indeed dedicated the 
remainder of his life to it. It was a 
terribly trying moment ; and yet there 
was no appearance of blenching in the 
large dark eyes that were so reso- 
lutely fixed on those of the angry 
Colonial. 

“You do well to attempt to shield 
yourself behind my wife,”’ sneered the 
merchant, his glance nevertheless 
shifting aside under the searching 
scrutiny of his opponent’s gaze. “ It 
is worthy of John Charlock; but it 
shall avail you nothing. I shall no# 
mention the subject to Mrs. Courtlay, 
whatever the outcome of your decision 
may be—rest ‘assured of that.” 

“Do you really mean this, Court- 
lay?” “4 

“Never more earnest in my life, 
believe me.” 

Again their eyes met: the younger 
man’s with something almost of pity 
in their depths as they rested on the 
sullen and vindictive features of his 
relentless adversary. 

“Listen to me, Courtlay. I won't 
go into the details of that unfortunate 
affair.” 

“Quite neédless,”’ snapped in the 
other maliciously ; “they were sut- 
ficiently notorious to render a recital 
unnecessary.” 

“Yet, hear me nevertheless. I don't 
want to qualify my conduct in any way. 
I was but a boy at the time, true 
enough ; yet I was sufficiently of age 
to have known better. “I grant you 
that. But the punishment was sharp, 
degrading, and more than commensu- 
rate with the crime. I have suffered 
—that of which you can form but the 
very least conception. Despite this, I 
have, or rather I had until this morn- 
ing, flattered myself that the events of 
those terrible days were of the things 
unreal, or, at the worst, that they 
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might yet be more than atoned for by 
a career of hard work and unswerv- 
ing honesty of purpose. You see 
my position—the position of my wife 
and children, who, God help them, 
know nothing of all this.” 

“So much the worse for them. I 
can quite realise the pathetic aspects of 
the case ; but really I don’t see what 
all this has to do with myself, or the 
best interests of your employers.” 

“I called you my friend once, 
Courtlay.” 

“Possibly,” returned the other 
coolly, as he picked up his hat and 
rose to go. “ But don’t do it again, I 
beg of you, on my own account as 
well as that of my wife.” 

The dark features of the young 
secretary had now begun to assume a 
livid tinge, and into his eyes had crept 
such a look as one Sees in a hunted 
animal driven to bay. 

Slowly he rose to his feet, and then 
going to the door turned the key and 
stood confronting his opponent with an 
expression of face that was not pleasant 
to witness. 

“Your terms—quick, you merciless 
ruffian, before I lose all control of 
myself, and involve both of us in ruin.” 

“Unlock that door, sir, immedi- 
ately, or I will call for help. Would 
you do me an injury?” 

The Cape merchant, beside himself 
with fear and rage, advanced slowly 
up the room, stick in hand, towards 
the rigid figure at the door. 

“One step further, Courtlay, and 
I swear to Heaven, that not I alone 
shall leave these premises an object of 
disgrace and scorn. Ha! I see you 
have your misgivings,” he continued, 
as the diamond merchant hesitated, 
paled, and then stood looking at him 
with an expression of blank dismay. 

“What do you mean?” he stam- 
mered hoarsely, as he resumed his 
seat. ‘‘ What has happened? ” 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence,” 
broke in the other with a languid 
smile and a complete assumption of 
his previous nonchalant manner. “ We 
have all got our faults, you know— 
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that’s all. And now let me hear 
what it is you propose to do, Courtlay.” 

“You heard my decision, sir.” 

“I did—your decision, subject to 
Mrs. Courtlay’s approval. Don't forget 
that. Come, come, you will at least 
grant a poor devil, struggling for his 
livelihood, this small measure of 
clemency.” 

“I promise nothing,” returned the 
other doggedly. “ Let me go.” 

““ By all means,” said the secretary 
—dquite airily now, as he conducted his 
somewhat crestfallen visitor to the 
door. “ You will see Mrs. Courtlay 
immediately on your arrival home, and 
on my subsequently receiving your 
jeint mandate to resign forthwith, I 
will send in my papers without a 
moment’s delay. It’s a bargain. Oh! 
I am quite in earnest, I assure you.” 

“I will see Mrs. Courtlay at once. 
I—I—I——"”; but the merchant's 
feelings were too many for him, and 
he bounced out of the room. 

“ Quite so—do so, Courtlay,” ob- 
served the secretary blandly after 
him, as he bowed him out. 

“If you dare,” he added under his 
breath a few seconds afterwards as 
he re-entered the board-room. Then 
with a sigh of intense relief he threw 
himself into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands. 

And there he sat for quite a con- 
siderable time in the same attitude, 
and entirely oblivious to the entry and 
retreat of his astonished assistant, who 
had never before in all his experience 
seen the “ governor" so upset by a 
mere client. 

* * * 

That evening as Heriot Bale was 
putting away the company’s books into 
the safe preparatory to leaving, an 
impulse seized him to take out a 
certain paper from its innermost re- 
cesses, and to fall to reading it— 
which he did with a genuine expres- 
sion of melancholy interest on his 
normally impersonal features. 

“What on earth could have pos- 
sessed her to do such a thing,” he 
muttered as he replaced the document, 
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and took up his favourite attitude 
before the fire while drawing on his 
gloves. “She had all that money 
could provide for her—and yet—well 
it was deuced lucky for her that I, of 
all people, should have been here to 
intercede for her, for old time’s sake, 
and save her. Willshetell him? No; 
for she will guess that I have, under 
the greatest provocation, kept her 
secret, as she will keep mine. Phew! 
It was a narrow shave.” 

And the contents of that document? 

Well I suppose I must indulge you 
—trusting with all confidence to your 
usual discretion not to reveal them : 

“ I, Ursula Courtlay, of 160, Ducal 
Mansions, do hereby confess and de- 
clare in the presence of James Fellow- 
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ship, Arthur Thomason, and Heriot 
Bale, that on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 18th, 189-, I did steal from the 
Drapery and Fancy Departments sun- 
dry articles of value, the property of 
Messrs. Fellowship, Thomason & Co. 
And that in consideration of my plea 
of kleptomania—sincerely urged—and 
my solemn promise given, never to 
enter their premises again, the said 
Fellowship, Thomason & Co. have 
mercifully decided not to press the 
charge, or in any way to divulge this 
painful matter. 
““(Signed) URSULA COURTLAY. 
“ (Signed) JAMES FELLOWSHIP. 
““ ARTHUR THOMASON. 
“ HERIOT BALE. 
“* Witnesses to the above confession.” 





MONTHLY MATTERS MUSICAL. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


OPERA FOR ALL: THE PROPER PLACE FOR GORING-THOMAS’ SONGS; COMING 
INSTRUMENTAL EVENTS: MONSIEUR ROBERT MOORE—FRENCH BARL 
TONE: CONCERNING CARMENS: THE SUPERFLUOUS PRODIGY: “ALL 
PUPILS SUCCESSFUL”: HAIR AND THE TENOR; AN OPERATIC ATHLETE: 
MR. CHARLES TREE'S ADVICE TO ASPIRANTS: A SHY PIANIST: OVER A 
HUNDRED ROLES: WHY “L’INCOGNITA” WEARS A MASK: MADAME 
GLEESON- WHITE AS EXAMINER; CONCERNING CARUSO; BOOKS WORTH 


READING. 


To many musical Londoners the 
Royal Opera is a sealed book. 


The 
Opera to prices which rule at Covent 
Suit ali Garden during the Grand 
Pockets. season are only within the 

means of well-to-do persons; and 

now that the Syndicate has decided not 
to repeat its “ Ring in English” ex- 
periment, those who possess more 
enthusiasm than money are afforded 
even less opportunity than before of 
witnessing a performance. It, how- 
ever, may be pointed out that a suit- 
able seat can be secured without 
going to the expense of a guinea 
stall. The poor aristocrat will find 
that, although comfort stops short 
at the ten-and-sixpenny amphi- 
theatre stalls, the seats in question 
afford an excellent bird’s-eye view 
of the house, and, incidentally, of 
the stage. A little further back are 
the seven-and-sixpenny seats, and 
beyond these are the five shilling 
ones—all of which can be booked. 
Although eminently suitable to slim 
enthusiasts, who are ready to face 
the discomfort of a rush-bottomed 
chair which is but a few inches 
square, they cannot be recom- 
mended to portly people, to whose 
happiness plenty of elbow-room is 
necessary. Far away on the dis- 
tant horizon is the gallery. For 
the privilege of camping-out on the 
malodorous pavement during a sun- 
lit — or rain-swept — afternoon, 
eventually to sit in a cramped posi- 
tion for the greater part of four hours, 
the hardy amateur is charged half-a- 
crown. Assuming that sound as- 
cends, a seat in the back row of this 
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part of Covent Garden may have its com- 
pensations. During October the operatic 
silence will be broken by the Carl Rosa 
Company, which has been engaged to give 
another Covent Garden season, when 
still more moderate charges will prevail. 
I have before me a volume contain- 
ing six of Goring-Thomas’ French 
The Proper sor The covers are a 
Place for Dilious yellowish-pink ; the 
Goring- scheme of decoration is hor- 
— rible to the last point of 
ongs. : 
decimals, and a most un- 
necessary English translation of Victor 


MR. THOMAS BEECHAM, 


Founder and conductor of the Beecham Orchestral 


Concerts. 
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Hugo’s, Barbier’s, and Louise Collet’s 
words are interpolated by the pub- 
lisher. ‘‘ Le Baiser ’’"—which, by the 
way, has been murdered by countless 
“throaty” tenors, “ Aimons "—which 
some dolt has changed to “ Love's 
Echos,” “S’il est un _ charmant 
gazon,”” and “ Honore les Viellards ” 
—into which the poor dead composer 
has put his best work—are included in 
the “ album.” They might, with equal 
advantage, be 
included in 
the répertoire 
of every in- 
telligent singer 
who gives a 
concert. 

Amongst 
the instru- 


Cotas mental 


Instru-. events 
mental of the 
Events. month, 
attention may 
be drawn to 
Mr. Marma- 
duke Barton’s 
piano recital, 
which takes 
place on the 
2nd,and tothe 
Beecham Or- 
chestral Con- 
cert of the 7th, 
when Delius’ 
““Mass of Life” 
will be given 
for the first 
time. The 
British Quar- 
tet also gives 
a concert; 


and on the 18th and 23rd Mr. Il. 
Lloyd Powell announces a _ piano 
recital. On the 12th Kubelik and the 
New Symphony Orchestra will be the 
attraction at the Queen’s Hall; and 
on the 23rd the same orchestra is to 
play Elgar’s recently composed sym- 
phony, the Queen’s Hall again being 
the scene of the concert. Mr. Francis 
Macmillen, fresh from his successes 
in Vienna,’ also is amongst the attractions 
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of the month, and the famous Russian 
pianist, Czernikoff, with the assistance 
of his pupil, Count von Wesdehlen, gives 
a recital at the Bechstein Hall. Upon 
this occasion the programme will be of a 
particularly interesting nature. 

In spite of his name and nationality, 
Mr. Moore, whose appearances at 
Monsieur Covent Garden have met 

Robert with so favourable a recep- 

Moore. tion, practically is French. He 
was. brought 
up in France ; 
he studied in 
Paris’ with 
Duvernoy, 
Lhérie, and 
Jean de 
Reszké, and, 
except when 
filling profes- 
sional engage- 
ments in 
sunny Italy 
and in the 
frigid North 
he hasscarcely 
left his adopted 
country. He 
even speaks 
English with 
an accent — 
and he admits 
that he thinks 
in French ! 
During his 
successful and 
distinguished 
career, he has 
sung for four 
and a_ half 
seasons at 
the Aix -les 
Bains Opera, while his association with 
the Nice and Nantes Opera-houses 
has brought him many a gratifying 
critique. It is interesting to note 
that, although at the commencement 
of his studies he was fortunate in 
possessing a naturally well “ placed” 
voice, he put in four years’ hard and 
intelligent work before facing the 
ordeal of competent criticism. He 
was rewarded by making an immediate 
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uccess ; and in the six years which 
have followed his début he has deve- 
loped a voice which (as the French 
have it) is dien timbrée. His engage- 
ment is one upon which the Syndicate 
is to be congratulated. 

From Gallé-Marié onwards, various 
singers have succeeded (or failed) as 
Concerning Carmen. Madame Minnie 


Carmens Hauck—who was the first 
and Maria 


Gay. 
sing the part 
in America, 
Madame Pau- 
line Lucca, 
Miss’ Selina 
Dolaro, Miss 
Emily Sol- 
dene, and Ma- 
dame Marie 
Réze, have 
fulfilled most 
requirements 
of the *réle. 
Some years 
ago, Mlle. 
Calvé startled 
the most 
lethargic play- 
goers by the 
force of her 
acting, while 
her beautiful 
voice and per- 
fect singing 
appealed to 
those whocare 
not a fig for 
the dramatic 
side of an 
impersonation 
unless the 
artist also is 
vocally excel- 
lent. Like Mlle. Calvé, Madame Zélie de 
Lussan gives a reading of the part which 
invariably enchants all who are present 
at the performance ; Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, Mile. Destinn, and Madame 
Charlotte Wyns—the last-named hav- 
ing been completely successful—have 
attempted the ré/e; and Miss Doris 
Woodall (of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company) is, beyond all doubt, the 


SIGNOR LECOMTE, 


The well-known baritone, especially engaged for the 
Caruso Tour. 
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best English Carmen. Madame Patti 
also once sang the part, though with- 
out success ; about twenty years ago 
Nordica went through the same dis- 
agreeable experience, and many a 
back-parlour prima donna has suffered 
this ignominious fate at the hands of 
severe (but sagacious) critics. Under 
these circumstances, it will be under- 
stood that although a singer of the first 
rank may 
create a furore 
in a_ dozen 
different rvéles, 
she can come 
hopelessly to 
grief over Car- 

men. 
Happily for 
Madame 
Maria Gay, 
whose Car- 


men is known 
to Covent 
Garden audi- 
ences, Nature 
has been fairly 


kind to her. 
Thanks to the 
excellence of 
her low notes, 
she is able to 
sing that part 
of the music 
which some- 
times is be- 
yond the 
powers of a 
mezzo-soprano ; 
and her upper 
notes are so 
well deve- 
loped, _ that, 
contralto 
though she is, she can easily mount 
to the required altitude. The quality 
of the voice, too, is what the 
réle demands; and the singer has 
acquired the art of “ colouring ""—this 
being particularly noticeable in the 
card scene. Madame Gay also has 
devilry galore ; and, while thoroughly 
realising Prosper Merimée’s require- 
ments, she conducts herself as a cigar- 





ette girl would were she to find hen- 
self in Carmen’s shoes. Indeed, pro- 
vided she is in the vein, so magnetic 
is the Spanish artist’s performance, 
that “Maria Gay’s Carmen” has 
now come to be looked upon as 
a receipt for driving away dull care! 
She will not, however, be heard in 
the part at Covent Garden this 
season. Nor is “Carmen” to be 
given. 

In spite of the huge proportion of 
empty seats, and of seats which are 
The Super- filled with “ paper,” at the 

fluous average instrumental recital, 

Prodigy. prodigies continue to inflict 
themselves upon a _ long-suffering 
public. When a child is old enough 
to leave the nursery, the proper place 
for it is a school where good manners 
and useful knowledge are imparted— 
and where the holidays are reasonably 
short. If the little darling manifests 


a desire to learn to play the piano or 


M. DALMORES IN “ HERODIADE.”’ 


MR. CHARLES VICTOR 
Of the Carl Rosa Opera Company) as Rigoletto. 


the fiddle, there is no reason why his 
laudable ambition should not 
be encouraged. But so long 
as the supply of competent 
adult pianists and violinists is 
in excess of the demand, the 
prodigy’s room is preferable to 
its company. I trust I am not 
the only person to hold this 
opinion. 

The sameness which marks 
the average advertisement 
emanating from al- 
leged teachers of 
singing is apt to 
irritate those who look to the 
newspapers to provide them 
with amusement. Light- 
hearted persons therefore are 
under an obligation to any 
genius who advertises :—* All 
pupils successful.” The scepti- 
cal reader is left to discover 
whether the pupils are success- 
ful in learning to sing or in 
escaping from the clutches of a 

too enterprising teacher. 
Although well brought-up 
Hair and male singers do not 
the Tenor. consider it necessary 
to strut thestreets with unkempt 


“All Pupils 
Successful.” 
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HERR NIKISCH. 
From a recent photograph 


ringlets flapping in the breeze, the long- 
haired tenor is not altogether extinct. 


Exaggeration is the refuge of the incompe- 
tent: an offensive coiffure is the pride of 


the would-be Caruso. Indeed, the 
worst tenor usually sports the longest 
hair. Under these 
cumstances, a ward of 
warning may be appreci- 
ated by the intelligent 
beginner., English critics, 
and, for that matter, Eng- 
lish audiences, have been 
known to take a dislike 
to warblers who neglect 
to be periodically shorn. 
The aspirant should have 
his hair cut as frequently 
as he would were he the 
most ordinary “man in 
the street.” By doing 
so, he at least will look 
presentable when facing 
his captious critics—and 
that is sometimes half the 
battle. 

Having paid his gast 
visits to vari- 
ous German 
Opera-houses, 
M. Dalmorés has arrived 


cir- 


An Operatic 
Athlete. 


in London for the purpose of fulfilling his 
Covent Garden contract. It is to be hoped 
that Londoners will be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing judgment upon 
M. Dalmorés’ Samson, for in America 
and on the Continent the French 
singer’s interpretation of the réle has 
greatly enhanced his reputation. Phy- 
sically, too, he is peculiarly well suited 
to the part; his commanding, stal- 
wart figure, no less than his massive 
chest and well-developed muscular 
arms, enables him to look Samson to 
the life. According to Mrs. Clare 
Neave, “M. Dalmorés spends his 
leisure boxing and indulging in all 
manner of athletic exercises.” He 
certainly is to be congratulated on the 
result. 

Mr. Charles Tree (who, by the way, 
is a descendant of Drake) was recently 
Mr. Charles *°*°4 by a bumptious be- 

Tree’s ginner the quickest method 

Adviceto of achieving fame. The 
Aspirants. popular baritone’s reply is 
worth quoting :—“ Sing as often as 
you can; sing as well as you can— 
and remember that because you are 
applauded it does not follow that 


MADAME ANITA RIO, 


Who takes part in the coming Caruso Tour. 
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enough, by the time he had played 
half-a-dozen bars, his fears vanished 
and he displayed all the assurance of 
an old-stager. 
Many opera singers have a réfer- 
toire of from thirty to forty parts, 
Overa Dut it has been left to Mr. 
Hundred Hedmondt, of the Carl Rosa 
Roles. Company, to create a re- 
cord. He has over a hundred rdles 
to his credit, amongst them being 
Tristan, which he has sung at Covent 
Garden to Ternina’s Isolde, Tann- 
hauser, Don José, Faust, Canio, 
Lohengrin, Turiddu, Il Duca —in 
“ Rigoletto,” Roméo, Thaddeus, Wil- 
helm Meister and Siegfried. In fact, 
there is not a single part of importance 
with which he is not acquainted. 
There has always been a certain 
amount of speculation as to why 
“ L’Incognita”’ wears a mask — and 
Why now the mystery is solved. 
L’Incog- When about to make her 
Gene début, the young singer de- 
Mask. cided to stand or fall by 


aR em aemnpen iaae 


ne 


MR. ROBERT MOORE, 


Of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, as 
Conte di Luna in * Il Trovatore.” 


your performance is acceptable to 
to the critics !” 
As arule pianists are not par- 
ticularly shy. Mr. William Willis, 
however, once was of 
a retiring disposition 
which threatened to be 
his ruin. After considerable diffi- 
culty, he was prevailed upon to 
appear in public, but no sooner 
had the young beginner left the 
artists’ room for the platform, 
than he cast about him for a 
means of escaping the ordeal. 
Finally, he was literally pushed 
on to the stage, and, oddly MISS KATHLEEN PARLOW, 
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her merits alone, and to that end she 
veiled her charms. “ L’Incognita’s ” 
success was immediate ; and her man- 
ager, realising that the mask had its 
value as a drawing asset, bound her 
(by an unbreakable contract) to wear 
it for the next three years. Whether 
she eventually will discard it remains 
to be seen. 

From time to time the London 
Music Schools employ as examiners 
Singers Persons whose knowledge of 
as Exami- singing is scarcely all that 

ners. can be desired. The man- 
agement of Trinity College, however, 
cause certain of their pupils to be 
examined by qualified singers; and 
amongst those who act in this capa- 
city is Madame Gleeson-White, an 
artist whose excellent work is a 
guarantee of her suitability for the 
post. The example of Trinity College 
may be commended elsewhere. By 
the way, Madame Gleeson-White’s 
recent appearances as Helmweige at 
Covent Garden have _ substantially 


added to her operatic laurels. 


All arrangements for Caruso’s pro- 


vincial tour are completed; and such is 
Concerning the interest taken by the 
Caruso. public in the great singer’s 
forthcoming appearances, that even at 
this early stage there are very few seats 
left. 

Amongst musical beoks which have 
recently been published may be men- 

Books tioned Mr. Lawrence Gil- 

Worth man’s “ Edward MacDowell 
Reading. A Study.” Opinions may 
differ as to whether Mr. MacDowell’s 
achievements entitle him to the honour 
which the author has accorded him, 
but there can be no question as to the 
admirable manner in which Mr. Gil- 
man has dealt with the subject. To 
turn to writers whose mission it is to 
entertain rather than to instruct, at- 
tention may be drawn to Mr. Horace 
Wyndham’s “ Mortimer’s Marriage,” 
which has just made its appearance. 
The story is to be recommended to 
those who, in the intervals of enjoying 
music, turn to mental recreation in 
its lightest form. In “ Mortimer’s 
Marriage”’ Mr. Wyndham is seen 
quite at his best. 





HE was a tall slip of a girl, with 
a waist that you could span, and 
with enough of childishness in 
her still to give her that nameless 
grace which never comes back to a 
woman in her maturity. Her hair 
was nut-brown in shade, red-gold in 
sunshine, supple, plenteeus, exquisitely 
soft, rich and, as someone once re- 
marked, eminently kiss-worthy. ‘Her 
eyes were deep blue, covered with long 
dark lashes, whilst her complexion was 
sunburnt almost to the darkness of her 
hair. The gentleman before her seemed 
to be made of the stuff out of which 
great soldiers and statesmen are 
formed—broad of chest and sturdy of 
limb, with handsome straight-cut fea- 
tures, a mobile, yet determined, mouth, 
shaded with a thick Saxon moustache ; 
very brave, strong and resolute, but 
none the less joyous in private life. 
“And so you are Captain William 
Barfarle,”” she was saying, “ generally 
known as Bill, or, shorter still, B.B. 
Now I don’t think you look the least 
little bit conceited.” 
“Conceited! What in the world 
have I got to be conceited about?” 
“You've killed a lot of people, 
haven't you, and saved one of your 
own men at the risk of your life, and 
won battles, and done lots of things? 
Now there’s Captain Tonkins, who is 
a soldier only on Saturday afternoons 
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and, I am certain, has never killed 
anything more formidable than a part- 
ridge, and I’m sure he puts on a lot 
more ‘side’ than you. No, you really 
are not conceited !” 

“Well, for that matter, neither are 
you!” 

“Me! Gracious ! What could I find 
to be conceited about? ”’ 

“Plenty ! Your good looks, for one 
thing ; and, pray excuse me, don’t you 
think it needs as much courage to 


wheel about a querulous invalid in a 
bath-chair as it does to climb a hill? 
I know which I would rather do, at 
any rate.” 

““ Well, you see, someone must do it. 


My aunt says she really cannot afford 
to hire a man, and besides, she often 
requires little attentions which a 
stranger could not give her.” 

“Just so; but what about her own 
daughters? Do I not see them flirt- 
ing in that boat? Now, in the natural 
order of things you should be in that 
boat and one of your cousins here.” 

“Ah! you do not know. You see, 
they will have money coming to them 
—a good deal, I believe—whilst I have 
but little, so must earn my own living. 
But, in any case, my poor aunt seems 
to prefer to have me by her side.” 

“I’m sure! Excellent aunt! It 
could not be, of course, because she 
wishes her daughters to have plenty 
of time husband hunting!” 

“How malicious you are! Really, 
Captain Barfarle, you are as bad as an 
old maid! But, hush! Go away, 
please ; my aunt is waking!” 

“Oh, I'll not stir. I know the 
lady.” 

Mrs. Wilgrove, the invalid, opened 
her eyes. “I believe I have been 
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asleep,” she said. 
you, Moira?” 

“Don’t you remember me, Mrs. 
Wilgrove?” said the Captain, going 
forward. “ I’m sorry to see that your 
health is not of the best.” 

“Captain Barfarle!’’ cried the in- 
valid, holding out a plump and far 
from delicate-looking hand. “I am 
delighted to see you! What a pity 
the girls are not here! They have 
taken such an interest in your career— 
Clara most particularly — and have 
pasted into a scrap-book everything 
the papers have said about you.” 

“How exceedingly kind of them! 
But when may I have the pleasure of 
meeting your daughters, Mrs. Wil- 
grove?” 

“Do you think you're strong 
enough to take a badly-cooked dinner, 
Captain Barfarle? But, indeed, you 
look absolutely robust; I’m sure 
wounds must agree with you.” 

“They improve one’s digestion 
wonderfully, and I am not in the least 
afraid of your cook, I assure you.” 

“Then you must come in this even- 


‘* Who is that with 


ing without fail. We have taken Myrtle 
Villa on the Esplanade for a couple 


of months. I am too much of an 
invalid myself to sit down to a formal 
dinner, but Mr. Wilgrove and Clara 
and Margery will do their best to 
entertain you.” 

““And Miss Moira here, of course ! 
I shall be delighted to come, Mrs. 
Wilgrove, and in the meantime,” turn- 
ing to Moira Lacy, “ you must think 
of some nice songs to sing to me. 
I'm sure you can sing, Miss Moira. 
You have a most musical face.” 

“I did not know that you were 
acquainted with Miss Lacy, Captain,” 
said Mrs. Wilgrove, with a glance at 
that young lady that was not over 
kind. 

“ Acquainted with her?’ repeated 
the truthful Captain, who had only 
that moment learned her name. “I 
should think so, indeed ! Why, I used 
to carry her in my arms when she was 
quite a baby.” 

She is not much 


more yet,” 
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returned Mrs. Wilgrove. ‘ Why, the 
frock she is wearing is the first one 
of the regulation length she has 
worn.” 

“But I’ve worn it for more than 
twelve months, aunt,”’ said Moira, im- 
petuously, but blushing painfully after 
the words had passed her lips. 

“Let us get home, child ; I do not 
feel at all well,”’ said Mrs. Wilgrove, 
with a look in her eyes which spoke 
a whole volume of unuttered indigna- 
tion. Moira seized the shaft of the 
chair, but was gently put on one side 
by Captain Barfarle. 

“You must allow me, Miss Lacy,” 
he said quietly ; “ you are too young 
to drag such a weighty burden.” 

“No, no, Captain Barfarle; you 
are very good, but I really could not 
allow it,’ protested the invalid. 

“Nonsense! Nor could I allow a 
young lady like Miss Lacy, least of 
all the daughter of an old friend, to 
tire herself whilst I am about.” 

The Captain had been considering, 
and had come to the conclusion that 
the girl by his side must be the 
daughter of the Reverend Allan Lacy, 
of whose death he had heard whilst 
at the front, and whom he had known 
in previous years. He was stopping 
at Cliftonville, and was only leisurely 
walking through Broadstairs when 
Moira Lacy’s bright face, no less than 
the incongruity of her occupation, 
attracted him. He had been walking 
behind the chair for a while, and then, 
as he was passing it, recognised the 
face of the invalid and entered into a 
conversation with Moira. As a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Wilgrove was one of the 
people he would have gone some dis- 
tance out of his way to avoid, and 
his only reason for stopping was a 
desire to make the acquaintance of the 
girl. But now, as he walked by her 
side, dragging the bath-chair behind 
him, and saw her downcast looks, he 
feared that his interference would 
mean a bad quarter of an hour for her 
later on. He caught sight, too, of 
some intermittent flashes of fire in 
Mrs. Wilgrove’s eyes, which told him 












that that lady’s temper had not been 
improved by her illness—if ill, indeed, 
she was. She did not look it, the 
Captain thought, and he was more 
than half inclined to believe that she 
had assumed the rdé/e of invalid for 
the purpose of giving more trouble to 
those around her. As he was helping 
her out of the chair at Myrtle Villa, 
he ventured to 
inquire the 
nature of her 
complaint. 

“ Rheuma- 
tism, abomin- 
able rheuma- 
tism, with 
occasional at- 
tacks of 
gout,” she re- 
plied. “ Uric 
acid in the 
blood, the doc- 
tors say. But 
why do they 
not get the uric 
acid out? They 
give me all 
kinds of con- 
coctions, tell 
me to abstain 
from flesh meat 
and eat plenty 
of boiled celery. 
Just fancy eat- 
ing boiled 
celery! They 
are very stupid, 
those doctors.” 

“ And so you 
set them at 
defiance and 
stick to the 
rheumatism and the gout!” said the 
Captain with a laugh. “ It is really very 
heroic of you, Mrs. Wilgrove.” 

“I find that massage is the best 
remedy of them all, my dear Captain, 
and five times every day my poor joints 
have to be massaged.” 

“ Painful operation, very,” said the 
Captain, drily. “ I suppose you employ 
a professional masseuse ? ” 

“I did for a time, but Moira has 
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“You must think of some nice songs to sing to me,” 
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now learned the art, and she attends 
to me—which reminds me, Captain 
Barfarle, that you must not expect the 
child to join you to-night. She’s too 
young, for one thing, and I really can- 
not be left alone in the evenings.” 

““ Nor in the morning, nor the after- 


noons, for that matter,” thought 
Barfarle. 
What hesaid 
openly was that 
he would be 


very disap- 
pointed if Miss 
Lacy were not 
to be one of 
the company. 

* You must 
really make an 
exception for 
one evening,” 
he continued, 
and the tone 
was So pressing 
that she dared 
not refuse. At 
any rate, she 
gave in for the 
time, gave in as 
faras the words 
went, but, all 
the same, 
Moira Lacy did 
not appear at 
dinner. For 
one reason, she 
was supposed 
to havenothing 
fit to wear on 
such an occa- 
sion, and for 
another, Mrs. 
Wilgrove hap- 
pened to be suffering at the time from an 
unusually severe attack of rheumatic pains. 
She attributed it all to the fact that the 
chair had been allowed to stand motionless 
whilst Moira was speaking to the Captain, 
and harped on the subject until the 
girl’s tears began to fall. Then she 
ceased, and ordered Moira to get her 
ready for the massage, which took, in 
all, about an hour and a half, at the 
end of which the had been 
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replaced by a copious flow of perspira- 
tion. (When everything was done, 
Moira asked nervously what she was 
to wear that evening. 

“Why, the’ same as every other 
evening, of course,” replied the woman ; 
but presently, as if by an effort of 
memory, she recalled the promise she 
had made to Captain Bill Barfarle. 

“ Bother it, yes |” she said ; “ I pro- 
mised to allow you downstairs, but it 
is really cruel of you to want to leave 
me alone, knowing my state of health. 
However, I promised, and I suppose 
you must wear one of Margery’s 
frocks. It is very tiresome. But here 
is Margery herself.” 

“A case of talk of someone and 
he’ll appear, I suppose, mother,” said 
the latter young lady. ‘“ Which of my 
sins were you discussing, now?” 

“Don’t be foolish, child! I pro- 


mised Captain Barfarle to let Moira 
go down to dinner this evening, and, as 
she has nothing suitable to wear, you 
must lend her one of your costumes.” 
‘‘ What in the world are you dream- 


ing about, mother?’ asked Margery 
in vexed astonishment ; and then, as 
another party appeared on the scene, 
went on: ‘“ What do you think, Clara? 
Moira wants togmeet Captain Bill at 
dinner this evening ! ” 

“‘How very absurd!" exclaimed 
that young lady. ‘ What has put such 
an idea into her head? ”’ 

“Captain Barfarle knew my father,” 
said Moira, shortly, “and has asked 
particularly that I should meet him 
this evening. He made aunt promise 
to let me go down.” 

“Of course! Everyone knows how 
polite Captain Bill is,’’ said Clara ; 
“but never fear, child, he won't miss 
you!” 

“He will miss me as much as he 
would miss either of you,” ctied Moira 
angrily, “ and if I do not go down you 
will soon find out so.” 

“Wonderful! Prodigious! How 
important we have become all of a 
sudden!" retorted Margery ; “ but in 
any case, you shan’t have any frock 
from me.” 
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“Very well; I can go as I am. 
Captain Barfarle knows that I have 
only had one frock for twelve months. 
He won’t mind in the least how I am 
dressed, I am sure, and he wants me 
to sing to him.” 

“* What impertinence !| Are you going 
to allow Moira to speak to us in this 
manner, mother?” 

The words were Clara’s, and she 
looked at her mother in such a manner 
as gave that obedient mother no option 
but to put an end to the scene. 

“Oh, dear, dear! you must stop all 
this talk or I am sure I shall faint ; 
my poor limbs are aching in every 
joint, and I cannot really be left 
alone.” 

“It is all very well, aunt, but I 
think you should ask one of your own 
daughters to wait upon you some- 
times. I don’t mind doing my share, 
and I’d rather do it than talk about 
it; but I am not quite a servant, and 
for the future I do not intend to be 
ignored as I have been.” 

“TI really think you are losing your 
senses, Moira! You must know that, 
even if other considerations did not 
enter into the matter, your cousins are 
older than you, and on that account 
have to be considered before you.” 

“They are older than I, certainly, 
aunt, and on that account ought to 
do more than their share of the work, 
but they leave everything to me. I 
did not mind before, but I am not 
going to be ignored any longer. In 
future I shall only wait upon you every 
third day!” 

Mrs. Wilgrove and her daughters 
looked absolutely dumbfounded ; they 
could scarcely believe their ears, and 
seemed more inclined to inflict personal 
chastisement on the worm that had so 
unexpectedly turned than to continue 
the argument in words. (What they 
might ultimately have said or done 
cannot be known, for Moira flew to her 
own little room and locked herself in. 
She was too angry to give way to tears, 
so angry that she felt she could have 
“boxed the ears" of the two cousins 
who, for more than twelve months, 
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had treated her so slightingly. It was 
only to-day when she heard Captain 
Barfarle’s words, and watched him 
dragging the bath-chair along the 
Esplanade, that the degradation of her 
position burst upon her, and now she 
was resolved to be a slave no longer. 
After her father’s death, when to re- 
main idle meant giving way to sorrow, 
she had thrown herself heart and soul 
into helping Mrs. Wilgrove, who, she 
thought, was being neglected by her 
own daughters ; and somehow things 
had gone on as they had begun, until 
now it seemed to be taken for granted 
that she was to be nothing more than a 
servant whilst 
she remained 
with them. 
This was her 
first open act 
of rebellion,but 
Moira, young 
as she was— 
she was yet 
several months 
short of eigh- 
teen—had 
plenty of de- 
termination, 
and had, more- 
over, sufficient 
confidence in 
herself toknow 
that if a con- 
flict were 
forced upon 
her she would 
not come out 
vanquished. 
“There’sone 
good thing, she 
has nothing to 
wear!” She 
heard the 
words in 
Clara’s voice 
as she and her 
sister were 
going down to 
dinner; but 
Moira’s good 
humour was 
by this time 
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restored, and she laughed quietly to 
herself. 

“* We shall see before the evening is 
over,” she remarked, as she looked 
at herself in the mirror. 

Scarcely had Captain Bill shaken 
hands with the two daughters of the 
house when he asked for Miss Lacy, 
Clara made apologies for her non- 
appearance. 

“It is not usual to tell the truth on 
such occasions,"’ she said, “ but I will 
make an exception for once. Moira 
cannot come because she has nothing 
to wear! The fact is that since she 
graduated from short frocks she has 


An apparition that set his heart beating wildly walked calmly in. 
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been in mourning, and has somehow 

neglected—forgotten, perhaps—to pro- 

vide herself with a costume for evening 

wear.” 

““T am very sorry that a mere con- 
ventional scruple should have deprived 
me of the pleasure of Miss Lacy’s com- 
pany,” said the Captain seriously. “ I 
knew her when she was quite a little 
thing, and one of the reasons why I 
had so much pleasure in accepting 
Mrs. Wilgrove’s kind invitation was 
because I wanted to see how much the 
child had proved to be the mother of 
the woman in Moira’s case. But I 
hope to have many opportunities of 
seeing her in the future.” 

Clara, who was far from being 
pleased at this display of interest, 
sincerely hoped not, though she very 
graciously answered the guest in a 
contrary sense. She was better able 


to control her features. than was her 
younger sister Margery, whose face 
showed a good deal of annoyance at 
the turn the conversation had taken. 
Both girls were considered very good- 


looking, even by some of their enemies, 
but, of the two, Clara was likely to 
attract the more attention. Very tall 
and very slender, with large grey eyes, 
veiled by long lashes, which had a 
fixed and stern, and generally not a 
very pleasant, expression. Her lips 
were very firmly set—chiselled, as 
some writers would say—and when she 
opened them very bitter words often 
issued from between them and her 
white teeth. Her hair was raven- 
black, glossy, whilst her face had that 
camellia-like waxiness more frequently 
seen amongst the daughters of the 
South than in our own country. Mar- 
gery bore a strong family likeness to 
her sister, but was not quite so dark, 
whilst her features were far more mobile 
and her character generally superficial. 
In addition to the members of the 
household—Mr. Wilgrove and his two 
daughters—there were about half-a- 
dozen people at dinner; but as none 
of them, with the exception of Dr. 
Charles Herforth, who was understood 
to have followed Margery to Broad- 
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stairs, has anything to do with the 
story, we will not stop to describe 
them. Captain Barfarle sat next to 
Clara at table, and though he chatted 
with her during the meal, she could 
see that his thoughts were elsewhere, 
and her feeling of annoyance against 
the too-presumptuous Moira were not 
lessened in consequence. When they 
all got into the drawing-room he men- 
tioned the absent girl again, recalling 
the fact that she had promised to sing 
to him. The promise had only been 
given by an inclination of the head, but 
all the same he had felt a conviction 
at the time that it would be kept. 
Clara had just come from the piano, 
after performing a pretentious piece 
by a Hungarian musician, when the 
Captain once more mentioned Moira’s 
name. 

“I wonder if Miss Lacy was able 
to hear that beautiful music,” he said, 
at the same time giving utterance to a 
compliment and a reproach. But even 
as he spoke the drawing-room door 
opened and an apparition that set his 
heart beating wildly walked calmly 
in. Who had said that Moira had 
nothing to wear? To Bill Barfarle, 
at any rate, she could not have been 
more superbly dressed had she just 
stepped out of Monsieur Worth’s 
Parisian establishment. She was all 
in white of some rich material, the 
name of which the soldier could not 
guess, whilst a splendid set of opals, 
intertwined with sapphires and rubies, 
shone in her hair. Round her neck 
was twined a string of beautiful pearls, 
no whiter than the skin beneath, 
which formed such a contrast to her 
sunburnt face. The two Wilgrove girls 
literally gasped with astonishment, and 
looked for a moment as if they 
expected the vision to fly away. They 
did not know that for several weeks 
before coming to Broadstairs Moira 
had sat up late every night converting 
some of her fashionable mother’s 
dresses to her own shape and style, 
nor did they know that she was the 
owner of the beautiful jewels which 
now dazzled their eyes. 















“I have come to keep my promise, 
Captain Barfarle,” said Moira, walk- 
ing directly towards him. “ I always 
manage to keep my promises, no matter 
what difficulties may intervene.’ As 
she said this she looked straight into 
Clara’s hard face, reading there the 
jealousy and rage she vainly endea- 
voured to hide. 

“Upon my word, Miss Lacy, you 
have come upon us like a beautiful 
fairy,”’ said the Captain, “ and I should 
not be in the least surprised to hear 
you ordering your wings the next 
moment and flying away from us. 
But I assure you that at the very 
moment of your appearance I was 
speaking of you, regretting your 
absence, which Miss Wilgrove attri- 
buted to—what did you say the cause 
of Miss Lacy’s absence was, Miss 
Wilgrove?”’ he concluded, looking 
innocently into the eyes of that now 
discomfited young lady. 

“I believe I said something to the 
effect that she had mislaid her jewels,” 
replied Miss Clara; “but she has 
evidently found them.” 

“ Don’t think, Captain Barfarle,” said 
Moira, as her cousin walked away, 
“that I do not know how silly I look 
wearing these jewels to-night, but I 
have done it for sheer spite, and, from 
the same unworthy motive, I'll sing to 
you now as much as you like.” 

“ Long live spite! May it never find 
a less unworthy outlet than on the 
present occasion!” said the Captain, 
with the air of a man proposing a 
toast. 

So Moira sat down to the piano 
and sang song after song with instru- 
mental interludes, to the great annoy- 
ance of the two young ladies, her 
cousins. After that she invited Bar- 
farle to join her in a duet, and they 
sang several, leaving the daughters 
of the house so much in the cold that 
at last it dawned upon the fascinated 
Captain that he was behaving rudely. 
He turned to Clara after that and 
asked her to sing, but that young lady 
was only sarcastic, and it took all 
his efforts and a monopoly of his 
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attentions for the rest of the evening to 
restore her to good humour. Mar- 
gery played the self-sacrificing daugh- 
ter on this occasion, every now and 
again running upstairs to her mother, 
whilst the rest of the company were 
content to play the part of alert spec- 
tators. Dr. Herforth did now and 
again speak a word to Clara and her 
sister, but his eyes were fixed on Moira 
during the greater part of the 
evening. 


Il. 


S soon as the guests had de- 
parted Mrs. Wilgrove called 
her husband to her. There 

was a conference lasting over ten 
minutes, during which she did most of 
the talking, and then the bell was rung 
for Moira. She came in, still looking 
defiant, Clara and Margery bringing 
up the rear. 

“I cannot tell how shocked and 
grieved I am at your conduct this 
evening, Moira,” said Mrs. Wilgrove, 
beginning the attack at once ; “I was 


positively blushing for you all the 
time.” 

“It must be the sea air, aunt,” 
returned Moira, flippantly ; “it does 
turn one’s cheeks so red. Look at 


mine.” 

“Oh, you are a mere gipsy,” said 
Clara, viciously ; “ a substituted child. 
I daresay the real Moira Lacy is wan- 
dering up and down the country with 
a caravan.” 

“Hold your tongue, Clara,” said 
Mr. Wilgrove, for once asserting him- 
self. ‘“ Moira’s complexion is just like 
her father’s, no more and no less, no 
whiter and no browner.” 

“What has her cdmplexion to do 
with this evening’s work? "’ asked Mrs. 
Wilgrove, impatiently. “A moment 
ago you condemned it as strongly as I 
did myself, and now I actually find 
you defending her.” 

™ Because I say her complexion is 
like what her father’s was? I ought 
to know; he was my half-brother, 
and surely——” 

“I wish you would not interfere, 
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Mr. Wilgrove. As the mistress of the 
house I am responsible for the female 
portion of the family, and I am deter- 
mined to do my duty even though I 
should have to correct your half-niece, 
as I may call her. Moira,” she went 
on, turning to the young girl, “ will 
you please tell me if there is any 
possible explanation of your outrageous 
conduct this evening?” 

“What part of my conduct, aunt? 
I really cannot remember anything 
that I have done wrong, not to say 
outrageous.” 

“Do you call it nothing wrong in 
a girl of your age to go flaunting unin- 
vited into a roomful of company in 
a disgracefully low dress and a vulgar 
display of jewellery? .What will Cap- 
tain Barfarle—what will anyone think 
of your conduct?” 

“Captain Barfarle thinks 
acted quite rightly, aunt. 


I have 
He told me 


more than once that he would have 
been greatly disappointed had I re- 
mained upstairs.” 

“Ah, you see what your conduct 


leaves you open to!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilgrove, mysteriously. “ That is just 
the way, I am sure, Captain Barfarle 
would speak to the young persons one 
sees in the London theatres. He would 
be quite miserable, I dare swear, if 
Miss Florence de Howard Ponsonby, 
whose skirts are as short as her name 
is long, did not appear in her usual 
turn at the Empire. And then the 
gross impertinence of monopolising, as 
you did, the guest of the evening ! " 
“But how did you know all this, 
aunt?” asked Moira, unmoved. “I 


was not aware that you had been 


downstairs.” 

““ Why, the whole house was talking 
about your conduct. Even the servants 
could not help remarking on the way 
you behaved.” 

“Ah! the servants, was it? How 
“one can be mistaken! I was really 
under the impression that it was my 
-dear cousins who were so interested 
in my doings.” 

““ Now listen, once for all, Moira,” 
said Mrs. Wilgrove, afigrily ; “ what 
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has happened to-night must not occur 
again, and you must renounce the idea 
that you are to join at will in any 
society that there may be in my 
house.” 

“I have promised Captain Barfarle 
that when he comes again I will sing for 
him and with him,” said Moira, with 
quiet decision ; “ and I shall certainly 
keep my promise.” 

“When Captain Barfarle comes 
again you will be locked in your room, 
miss ; and as for those jewels, I insist 
on your handing them over to me at 
once. Such things do not become a 
girl of your age.” 

“These jewels shall never leave 
my Own possession, aunt; they were 
handed to me by my poor mother on 
her death-bed, and I shall stick to 
them as long as I live.” 

“ By your MOTHER!” cried Mrs. 
Wilgrove, as it were in capital letters. 
“Ah, poor Mr. Lacy! it is no wonder 
he did not live long!" As she spoke 
she looked at her husband signifi- 
cantly, but that gentleman did not 
show any sign of comprehension. 

“Your tone would imply an insult 
to my mother, aunt,” cried Moira, 
with an attempt to suppress the rising 
emotion, “and I cannot allow anyone 
to say a word against my mother.” 

“No one could say a word against 
your mother,” said Mr. Wilgrove, for 
the second time that evening giving 
an opinion of his own ; “she was an 
angel on earth.” 

“Oh, yes, and so was her brother 
another angel,”’ answered the invalid 
lady, sarcastically. ‘“‘ Would you like to 
know where he is now, my fine miss? 
If you did know I do not think you 
would be so fond of flaunting your, 
or some other person’s, jewellery—for 
goodness knows to whom it belongs.” 

“Hush, hush, Martha!” interrupted 
the husband ; “ you are going too far 
altogether and breaking your promise 
to the dead.” 

“I'd break fifty promises if I could 
not have implicit obedience ; and if 
she does not hand over those jewels 
she shall know the whole truth.” 








“Let her have them, Moira, if only 
for the sake of peace,” implored Mr. 
Wilgrove. “ This scene has lasted too 
long altogether.” 

“I shall not give them up, and I 
am not afraid of knowing the truth, 
whatever it may be.” 

“ Clara, dear, will you and Margery 
please to leave the room?” said the 
affectionate mother. “I have got 
something to say that is not fit for 
your ears.” 

The two girls went away at once. 
Margery was for listening at the key- 
hole, but her elder sister was too proud 
to stoop to anything so low, though 
her curiosity was intensely roused. 

“Let her have those stones, Moira,” 
renewed Mr. Wilgrove; “it will be 
much better for all concerned. But,” 
he went on, turning to his wife, “ you 
will please remember that whatever 
disgrace there may be in the story you 
are dying to tell falls upon me almost 
as much as upon Moira.” 

“Whatever the consequences may 
be, I am determined to do my duty, 
Mr. Wilgrove ; and until we find out 
to whom those jewels really belong, 
I must keep them in my possession.” 

““How dare you insult my mother ! 
How dare you insult me!" There 
was fire in Moira’s fine eyes and indig- 
nation in every feature of her face as 
she broke into these exclamations, but 
the torturer before her remained 
unmoved, 

“You may as well know now as at 
any future time, Moira Lacy,” she 
said, icily, “that your uncle, your 
mother’s brother, is serving a term 
of penal servitude for a jewel robbery, 
and it is my opinion that the stones 
you are now wearing are some of the 
proceeds of that robbery.” 

The brown of Moira’s cheeks faded 
into white as she listened to these 
cruel words, and if her uncle had not 
seized her in his arms she would have 
fallen to the ground. As he placed 
the girl on the sofa Mr. Wilgrove 
looked at his wife with such a light in 
his eyes as she had never seen there 
before, and, in spite of all the other 
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things she had to think of, she could 
not help wondering what it meant. 
She soon knew. Moira had not quite 
fainted, and as soon as he saw that she 
was coming to herselt, Mr. Wilgrove 
turned to his wife. 

“How dare you, woman, utter that 
lie!" he exclaimed. ‘“ Not once, but 
a hundred times, I have heard you 
declare your belief in my brother's 
innocence, and now, for the sake of 
humiliating a poor girl, you turn round 
and not only condemn him, but his 


innocent sister! I am _ thoroughly 
ashamed of you!” 
“Indeed ! Then perhaps you would 


not mind explaining where all that 
valuable jewellery came from.” 

“Wherever it came from it was 
come by honestly, or Mrs. Lacy would 
not have given it to her daughter.” 

“And yet Mr. Lacy, as everyone 
knows, died of the worry of this affair. 
Is it not likely enough that he knew 
of the existence of this jewellery and 
that the knowledge sent him to his 
grave?" 

“If anything beyond merely phy- 
sical causes sent him to his grave, it 
was grief for the loss of the wife he 
so dearly loved, or a desire to join her 
in the next world.” 

“IT suppose that I am to understand 
from all this, Mr. Wilgrove, that you 
take sides with your niece against me 
and that I am no longer to be mis- 
tress in my own house?” 

“Oh, I will go away, I will 
indeed !"" cried Moira, rising to her 


feet. “I could not remain another 
day where I have been so much 
insulted.” 


“And where will you go, pray, and 
how are you to live when you do 
go?"’ The words were spoken in a 
very sarcastic tone and accompanied 
by a fierce look, directed towards Mr. 
Wilgrove, as if daring him to say any 
more. 

“ Surely I have got the little income 
my father left me?” asked Moira, 
looking at her uncle ; “ I can live very 
well on that.” 

“The little income your father left 
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) 
you |” once more sarcastically. ‘* Your 
father left you nothing, for the best of 
all reasons, he had nothing to leave. 
The three thousand pounds he had 
intended for your fortune were lost 
a year before he died, though, poor 
man! he never knew it.” 

“Is that true, uncle? ”’ cried the girl 
in desperation; “and have I been 
living on charity for twelve months? ” 

“No, no, not quite true, Moira,” 
he answered. “ The mine in which 
the money was invested has paid no 
dividends for some time, but it may 
turn out right in the end. And you 
know, child, that after all you are my 
niece——”’ 

“ Half-niece,” interrupted Mrs. Wil- 
grove. 

“You are my niece,” he resumed, 
“and it is my duty to look after you.” 

“I’m sure you mean well, uncle,” 
she answered, “ and I thank you, but 
with three enemies of my own sex in 
the house it would be impossible for 
you to look after me. I shall go 
away to-morrow.” 

She did not wait to discuss the 
matter further, leaving the room 
abruptly. As she opened the door 
she thought she heard the sound of 
retreating footsteps, and guessed that 
either one or other of her cousins had 
been playing eavesdropper. That mat- 
tered to her very little now ; still the 
spirit was knocked out of her, the 
pride that had enabled her to play 
her part during the evening was gone, 
and there was nothing for her but to 
go away and hide her head. Curi- 
ously enough, it never entered her 
mind to think that her cousins ought 
to feel almost equally disgraced at 
the revelation that had just been 
made. Indeed, at any time she could 
scarcely look upon them as relatives 
of her mother, and the manner in 
which they had behaved towards her 
lately had destroyed whatever cousinly 
feeling she had entertained for them. 
At the present moment she hated them, 
and hated her aunt still more, but she 
was not one who could harbour re- 
sentment, and at the first word of 
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kindness she would be ready to forget 
all. The word of kindness was not 
likely to be spoken, however, so, late 
as it was, she began gathering tp some 
of her things. 

Early the next morning, just as she 
had finished her toilet, a servant came 
to her to say that the mistress was 
very bad with rheumatic pains, and 
would Miss Lacy please come to her 
and try to give her some relief. 

“Tell your mistress, Lucy, that she 
had better send to one of the nursing 
institutions. I am packing up and 
will be off by the 10.30 train.” 

“Dear me! Are you going away, 
miss?” asked the servant with some 
concern. ‘I hope it will not be for 
long.” 

“I am going away entirely, Lucy ; 
going away to earn my bread as you 
and many other girls have to do.” 

“And you looked so lovely last 
night, miss !"’ cried Lucy, regretfully. 
“Miss Clara and Margery were raging 
mad with jealousy.” 

These latter words were added in a 
whisper just as the girl went off, 
willingly enough it must be told, to 
deliver the message to Mrs. Wilgrove. 

“Going away!” cried Mrs. Wil- 
grove, when the message was delivered 
to her ; “ are you mad, girl, or is she 
mad?” 

“I don’t know who is mad, ma’am,” 
rejoined the girl, “but I have told 
you Miss Lacy’s message in her own 
words.” 

“Then go to her again and tell her 
to come here at once.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” but Lucy 
shrugged her shoulders as she got 
into the corridor. ‘You are to go 
to your aunt at once, miss,” she said, 
looking into Moira’s face to see the 
effect of her words. 

“I have no more to say, Lucy,” she 
replied quietly ; “ you have delivered 
your message and may now leave me.” 

But Lucy did not stir. 

“I am sorry you are going, miss,” 
she said, ‘“‘and hope you will have 
good luck wherever you go.” 

“Thank you, Lucy. It is very kind 





“am going away to earn my bread.” 


of you to say so, and, as people 
remark at Christmas, I wish you the 
same.” 

“I shan’t stop long after you are 
gone, miss,”’ returned Lucy, medita- 
tively. “ The place won't be the same 
without you, and—I think I'll go and 
give notice now.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes, 
and to hide them she rushed from the 
room. 

“What did she say? Where is 
she?” asked Mrs. Wilgrove from the 
bed. 

“She said nothing, ma'am ; she is 
too busy packing, I think, and will 
have enough to do to catch the train ; 
and, if you please, ma’am, I'd like to 
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go too. I shouldn't 
like to be here or 
at the Hall when 
Miss Lacy has 
gone ; and would 
you mind letting 
me go at once ?” 

For once in a 
way Mrs. Wil- 
grove forgot her 
pains, and, with 
wonderful agility, 
getting out of the 
bed, she asked 
Lucy to assist her 
to dress. Ten 
minutes later, 
leaning on the 
servant’s arm, she 
went to Moira 
Lacy’s room, only 
to find her gone. 

** Gone, gone! 
muttered the lady 
to herself. ‘“‘ Now, 
I never thought it 
would go as far as 
that. And why 
do you want to 
leave?” she said 
said aloud, turn- 
ing to Lucy. “Are 
you going to get 
married ?” 

‘1 wish I was, 
ma’am,” said 
Lucy, proudly, “ but I have no such luck. 
I'm going, ma’am, because I know I 
should feel the Hall awfully lonesome 
without Miss Lacy. There is no one 
like her.” 

“I should hope not,” returned the 
mistress ; “ one of her sort is enough 
in any house. But you may go when 
you like, Lucy, only, under the cir- 
cumstances, if I were you I would not 
count on getting much of a character.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied the 
girl, as if a great favour had been 
done her; “I shall go back to my 
old place.” 

In the meantime Moira was on her 
way to the railway, going past the 
coastguard station in order to take a 


” 
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last look at Bleak House, where 
“David Copperfield ” was written, and 
where Miss Trotwood and the Peg- 
gottys, and Steerforth, and Little Em’ly 
played their respective parts. The 
morning was stormy, the wind blowing 
over from the Goodwins and dashing 
the waves 
against the 
buttresses of 
the old pier. 

She had 
often sat on 
that pier and 
looked up at 
the window 
where her 
favourite 
author used to 
sit, and where 
he wrote that 
wonderful de- 
scription of the 
storm, at the 
height of 
which Ham 
Peggotty 
rushed out to 
try to save the 
life of his sis- 
ter’s betrayer. 
She had still 
half an hour to 
spare, so she 
descended the 
narrow path- 
way and found 
herself face to 
face with Cap- 
tain Bill Bar- 
farle. 

“How un- 
grateful man 
can be, Miss Lacy!” he said, taking her 
hand. “Just now I was railing against 
Fortune in finding myself so much alone, 
and, behold ! Fortune was sending me 
the one person I desired most to see. 
But how is this, Miss Lacy? You 
look as if you were going on a jour- 
ney ; you are not leaving us, I hope?” 

“Yes, I am leaving Broadstairs,” 
she said, ‘and, for that matter, leaving 
Hazelwood as well.” 


He was pushed aside, and Dr. Charles Herforth went 
in and sat down opposite her. 
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“ Well, I am truly sorry,” he re- 
plied ; “ but somehow I am not sur- 
prised at it. The Wilgroves are your 
relations, certainly, but I should say 
it would be very easy to find more 
agreeable friends. May I ask you 
where you intend to live, Miss Lacy?” 

“ Ah, I wish 
I knew!” she 
said, sadly, 
“You see I 
must find a 
situation of 
some kind—a 
nursery gover- 
ness - ship, I 
suppose, for it 
appears I have 
no income at 
all and have 
been living on 
charity.” 

“From the 
little I have 
seen, Miss 
Lacy, I should 
say that, in 
addition to the 
mere living, 
you have de- 
served a good 
salary for the 
work you have 
done.” 

They were 
walking on 
towards the 
station now, 
Moira forget- 
ting altogether 
the dead nove- 
list and his 
imaginary 


characters in the excitement of walking 


beside a man who was not onlysupremely 
good-looking, but, in her opinion, a real 
hero. Next to David Copperfield himself, 
Traddles had always been her favourite 
character in the book ; but what was either 
of them compared to the man who was 
talking to her? His very nearness 
caused a thrill, a flutter at her heart 
which she scarcely understood. She 
suspected it was- love, and as the 
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moment for parting arrived she was 
almost sure. He asked her to let him 
know when she got settled and she 
was about to answer in the affirmative, 
when she remembered her uncle, and 
became silent. 

“Will you let me know where I 
may see you sometimes?” he per- 
sisted ; “ for indeed I want to see you 
very much and very often. As far as 
I remember, I have _ never before 
wanted to see anyone so much.” 

“No, I cannot promise you, Captain 
Barfarle,” she replied; “ indeed, I 
intend to keep my whereabouts a secret 
from everyone, even from my uncle. 
I am alone in the world now. I must 
make my way in it, and I am not sure 
that I shall not even go to the length 
of changing my name.” 

“You cannot change your face,” he 
rejoined, “ except that, as I am con- 
vinced, it will grow more beautiful 
every day.” 
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“It ought to grow paler, at any 
rate,” she said, with a sad smile. ‘“ The 
air of London is not very favourable to 
a brown skin. But here is the train, 
and now, good-bye, Captain Barfarle 
—I don’t think we shall ever meet 
again!" 

“Ah, but shan’t we?" he said, more 
to himself than to her. “I'd find you 
if you were locked up in a safe deposi- 
tory and the key at the Bank of 
England.” 

He was taking her to a first-class 
compartment, but she opened the door 
of a third and passed in. He held 
out his hand once more, but just as 
the train was about to start he was 
pushed on one side and Dr. Charles 
Herforth went in and sat down oppo- 
site her. Captain Barfarle looked his 


irritation, and muttered something that 
was probably not meant to be heard, 
but the train started, and he was left 
once more alone with his meditations. 


(To be ccntinued.) 





SIR A. CONAN 


DOYLE. 


By MAURICE CARBERY. 


N reading Conan Doyle’s stories I 

| have never been able to rid my- 
self of the feeling that the author 

is one who has set before himself a 
hard-and-fast standard of excellence, 
drawn out a plan on which are care- 
fully marked the things to be avoided 
and the ideal to be pursued—an ideal, 
I should say, from which the purely 
emotional was to be eliminated. It 
has not seemed to me that he is lack- 
ing in emotion—as a pure Celt, that 
could not well be—but that he looks 
upon a display of much feeling as 
weakness, and, as a safeguard against 
such display, has made himself into 
an apostle of strenuousness, both in 
his manner of writing and his essays 
into the domain of politics and 
sociology. In this I do not think that 
he has been true either to himself or 
to his ancestry; that the Irishman 


might have found in his own country 
more worthy themes for his pen, and 
that the nephew of Dicky Doyle—who 
gave up his position on Punch because 


of its caricatures of the Pope—the 
student of Stonyhurst, would be more 
interested in painting the struggles of 
a small but vivid nationality, from 
which his own blood was derived, than 
in extolling the doings of the men of 
the “White Company,” and glorify- 
ing what one might call the vulgarity 
of historical success. At least, Mr. 
Chesterton would so call it, and if he 
could not prove it to demonstration 
it would only be because at the end 
of the argument he found out that, 
after all, it was something worse. 

I read Conan Doyle’s book on the 
Boer War some time after it was pub- 
lished, and, though he made out a 
better case for England than, perhaps, 
any other writer of the day would be 
capable of and thereby earned his 
title, the whole performance struck 
me as being very sad—that the special 
pleader sticking to his brief had sup- 
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pressed all such generous instincts as 
should warm the heart of the onlooker 
when he sees the plucky little fellow 
struggling bravely against the giant. 
The symptom thus exemplified is not, 
on the face of it, an amicable one, but 
at the same time it may be, as I have 
suggested, a mere cloak to cover the 
more amiable qualities which the 
author wishes to keep hidden, or to 
display only in his private character 
as an ordinary citizen. 

But this, after all, is only a personal 
grievance, which, as an Irishman, I 
feel against Sir Arthur, and may not 
possiby be appreciated by the ordi- 
nary patriotic Briton, to say nothing of 
those who have made Imperialism into 
a cult. And again, if you want to 
understand the Irish standpoint it is 
to the Englishman, G. K. Chesterton, 
you must go and not to the Imperialis- 
tic Irishman. 

But, by all accounts, Sir Arthur is 
one of the most amiable of men. A 
recent writer says :— 

“Conan Doyle is big and burly and 
strong. His bigness and burliness and 
strength are the first facts in connec- 
tion with him that impinge upon your 
consciousness. But there are quite a 
number of men who are ‘big and burly 
and strong. A mere tabulation of such 
commonplace attributes is not very 
much more descriptive than a land- 
lord’s list of fixtures. There is a sug- 
gestion of mighty forces held in check 
about him, though that is hardly so 
common. His movements are rather 
carefully restrained ; his voice is keyed 
to an unnatural, low, growling note ; 
he seems as if he were bent on making 
as little of himself as possible. That is 
only at first, however. As soon as he 
gets excited—and he gets excited very 
soon—he begins to roar and thunder 
and indulge in free and spacious ges- 
tures that make you tremble for the 
ornaments ; to throw out his chest and 
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bulk ever larger and larger in the 
middle distance until he fills the whole 
picture and swallows up foreground 
and background and overflows on to 
the frame. 


and all his works in every possible 
way. He does not, for instance, love 
his Sherlock Holmes stories—which 
are, of course, the only things he is 


likely to be remembered by ; whereas 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, 


From a sketch by J. Ward. 


“But there is something very en- 
gaging in all this. There is a boyish 
—the word recurs inevitably—sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness about him, 
then, that is quite irresistibly captivat- 
ing, especially to women. Again, he is 
so delightfully wrong about himself 


he does inordinately love such books 
as ‘A Duet’ and ‘ The Stark Munro 
Letters,” which, frankly, seem to me 
to be nothing less than literary dis- 
asters.” 

This criticism seems-.to me to be 
fairly just ; but I would put in a plea 
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for that delightful Gascon, “ Brigadier 
Gerard,” whose exploits, no less than 
the vainglory with which he recounts 
them, must always provide delightful 
reading for that portion of the public 
who delight in D’Artagnan and his 
comrades. It is true that cef/e graine 
de folie dans sa Cravoure que les 
Frangais aiment is greatly exaggerated 
in the character of the redoubtable 
brigadier, for no man so absolutely 
brave and full of resource could be, at 
the same time, such a vain pPoseur as 
Conan Doyle makes his hero to be. 
But one forgets all that in his enjoy- 
ment of the stories, and forgives 
Gerard, as his English host forgave 
him when he went out by night to 
shoot the pheasants. 

Still, it is mainly by his detective 
stories that Sir Arthur can hope to be 
remembered. The genesis of these has 
been explained by him in an article 
contributed to the Strand Magazine. 
The original of Sherlock Holmes was 
Dr. Bell, Sir Arthur’s old professor 
at Edinburgh. 

“*T see,’ said Dr. Bell, ‘ you're 
suffering from drink. You even carry 
a flask in the inside breast pocket of 
your coat.’ 

“ Another case would come forward. 

““* Cobbler, I see.” Then he would 
turn to the students, and point out to 
them that the inside of the knee of 
the man’s trousers was worn. That 
was where the man had rested the 
lap-stone—a peculiarity only found in 
cobblers. 

“All this impressed me very much. 
He was continually before me—his 
sharp, piercing eyes, eagle nose, and 
striking features. There he would sit 
in his chair with fingers together—he 
was very dexterous with his hands— 
and just look at the man or woman 
before him. He was most ‘kind and 
painstaking with the students—a real 
good friend—and when I took my 
degree and went to Africa the remark- 
able individuality and discriminating 
tact of my old master made a deep and 
lasting impression on me, though I had 
not the faintest idea that it would one 
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day lead me to forsake medicine for 
story-writing.” 

On the other hand, Professor Bell 
has, in an article in the Bookman, 
analysed the methods of his pupil :— 

“Dr. Conan Doyle’s education as a 
student of medicine taught him,” says 
he, “ how to observe, and his practice, 
both as a general practitioner and a 
specialist, has been a splendid training 
for a man such as he is, gifted with 
eyes, memory, and imagination. Eyes 
and ears which can see and hear, 
memory to record at once and to recall 
at pleasure the impressions of the 
senses, and an imagination capable of 
weaving a theory or piecing together a 
broken chain, or unravelling a tangled 
clue—such are implements of his trade 
to a successful diagnostician. If, in 
addition, the doctor is also a born 
story-teller, then it is a mere matter 
of choice whether he writes detective 
stories or keeps his strength for a 
great historical as in the ‘ White Com- 
pany.’” Syme, one of the greatest 


teachers of surgical diagnosis that ever 


lived, had a favourite illustration 
which, as a tradition of his school, has 
made its mark on Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
method. “Try to leatn the features 
of a disease or injury as precisely as 
you know the features, the gait, the 
tricks of manner of your most intimate 
friend! Him, even in a crowd, you 
can recognise at once; it may be a 
crowd of men dressed alike, and each 
having his complement of eyes, nose, 
hair, and limbs ; in every essential they 
resemble each other, only in trifles do 
they differ ; and yet by knowing these 
trifles well you make your diagnosis 
or recognition with ease. So it is with 
disease of body or mind or morals. 
Racial peculiarities, hereditary tricks 
of manner, accent, occupation or the 
want of it, education, environment of 
all kinds, by their little trivial impres- 
sions gradually mould or carve the 
individual, or leave finger marks or 
chisel scores which the expert can re- 
cognise. The great broad characteris- 
tics which, at a glance, can be recog- 
nised as indicative of heart disease or 
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consumption, chronic drunkenness or 
long-continued loss of blood, are the 
common property of the veriest tyro 
in medicine, while to masters of their 
art there are myriads of signs, eloquent 
and instructive, but which need the 
educated eye to detect. . The im- 
portance of the infinitely little is ‘incal- 
culable. Poison a well at Mecca with 
the cholera bacillus, and the holy water 
which the pilgrims carry in their bottles 
will infect a continent, and the rags of 
the victims of the plague will terrify 
every seaport in Christendom. Trained 
as he has been to notice and appre- 
ciate minute detail, Dr. Doyle saw 
how he could interest his intelligent 
readers by taking them into his confi- 
dence, and showing his mode of work- 
ing. He created a shrewd, quick- 
sighted, inquisitive man, half doctor, 
half virtuoso, with plenty of spare 
time, a retentive memory, and, per- 
haps, with the best gift of all—the 
power otf unloading the mind of all the 
burden of trying to remember unneces- 
sary details. He puts the man 
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in the position of an amateur, and 
therefore irresponsible, detective, who 
is consulted in all sorts of cases, and 
then he lets us see how he works. 
He makes him explain to the good 
Watson the trivial, or apparently 
trivial, links in his chain of evidence. 
These are at once so obvious when 
explained, and so easy, once you know 
them, that the ingenious reader at once 
feels and says to himself, I also could 
do this ; life is not so dull after all ; I 
will keep my eyes open and find out 
things. The gold watch with its 
scratched keyhole and pawnbroker’s 
marks told such an easy tale about 
Watson’s brother. The dusty old billy- 
cock hat revealed that its master had 
taken to drinking some years ago, 
and had got his hair cut yesterday. 
The tiny thorn-prick and fearsome 
foot-mark of the thing that was neither 
a child nor a monkey enabled Holmes 
to identify and capture the Andaman 
Islander. Yet, after all, you say there 
is nothing wonderful ; we could all do 
the same.” 


THE SONG, 


By ARTHUR F. DICKINS. 


HE sang for me a sweet love song,— 
A song of long ago, 
That woke the sleeping memory 
Of half-forgotten woe. 


And as the song rilled on I felt 
A heart’s enchanting pain, 

And in my blood the ecstasy 
Of youth’s mad love again. 


She sang once more that old love song, 
For I would have it so. 

Ah! sadly-sweet’s the memory 
Of love-begotten woe. 


No. 75. June, 1909. 
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VANITY. 





By E. TAYLOR. 


I—THE BROKEN-DOWN 
BARRISTER. 


ERHAPS there is not in the whole 
of London another spot which 
offers so wide a field of obser- 

vation to the student of human nature, 
as that crowded and curious thorough- 
fare leading from Holborn to the 
Strand and Fleet Street, called Chan- 
cery Lane. The numbers of people 
of all kinds, classes and conditions who 
traverse it, rich, poor, well clothed, 
shabby genteel and ragged, each with 
a history, if not a romance, of his or 
her own, would furnish material for 
any number of books. 

If only we could see into their 
minds, read their thoughts, hopes and 
fears, how much we should learn! Our 
professional duties take us almost 
daily down Chancery Lane to the 
Strand, and we have, therefore, nume- 
rous opportunities of studying not 
only the casual passers by, but the 
habitués of the Lane — people who 
seem to spend the greater part of their 
existence in, or near, it and are 
almost as familiar to us by sight as 
the Temple Bar Memorial itself. 

One of these people, whom we have 
chosen for the subject of our first 
sketch, is the broken-down barrister— 
a figure which may be seen any day, 
and all the year round, up to a late 
hour of the night hanging about Chan- 
cery Lane and its environs. 

He is a tall, ‘willowy, Don Quixote- 
like sort of man, with large features 
and iron-grey hair. 


He is a barrister, and a few years 
ago was a man of good reputation 
and large practice, with handsome 
chambers in the Temple, and a pretty 
house out of town. 

But slowly and surely our friend 
has come down, step by step, and each 
day finds him still deeper in the mire 
of degradation, till we shudder to 
think what he will become at no great 
distance of time. 

Being now without chambers in 
which to see the few clients still re- 
maining to him, he holds consultations 
and transacts legal business in public- 
houses. It is amusing to follow the 
movements of a client who has a case 
for him. Brief in hand, he runs from 
tavern to tavern, peeping into bar after 
bar, until the truant barrister is found, 
glass in hand, smelling strongly of 
“special Scotch,” and probably dis- 
coursing at the top of his voice to 
an admiring circle of his acquaint- 
ances—seedy individuals like himself, 
mostly pettifogging lawyers, fourth- 
rate actors, brokers, architects, clerks, 
and occasionally the reporter or sub- 
editor of an atheistic journal. He 
is not at all particular with whom he 
associates. 

Still, there is no denying that our 
friend is a remarkably clever man and 
capable lawyer. When he really gives 
his mind to a case, no matter how 
difficult and intricate it may be, he will 
carry it through with skill and ability. 

He is always sure of a fair hearing, 
for he is a favourite with the judges 
from his clear, brief manner of stating 
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a case,-his well chosen and ready 
speech, quick wit, and unfailing cour- 
tesy and deference to their lordships. 
It is this which has retained him some 
of his old clients still, in spite of his 
weakness—Drink. Knowing the man, 
they take care to secure him bodily, 
early in the day in which the case 
comes on for hearing, and keep him 
safely under lock and key until the 
time for going into court, when he is 
robed in gown and wig and conducted 
to his seat. Should this precaution 
not be taken, and his foolishly trust- 
ing client accepts his promise to 
appear in court at a stated time, there 
will be a grievous disappointment for 
him. Either the gentleman will not 
turn up at all, or else, suddenly 
remembering the appointment long 
after the time, rush breathless to the 
scene of Action (or actions), full of 
remorse and whiskey, and overwhelm 
his unfortunate client with apologies 
and offers of liquid refreshment ; or 
probably he will swear hard and fast 
that the appointment was made for 


some other rendezvous (generally a 
neighbouring wine bar), at which he 
will unblushingly afirm he has been 


waiting patiently for hours. But first 
—such is his wiliness !—he will ascer- 
tain that his client has not been near 
the said rendezvous. He is a lawyer 
from the crown of his rusty hat to the 
soles of his shabby boots. Well born, 
well educated, gifted and cultivated, it 
seems a thousand pities this man 
should waste his time and opportuni- 
ties as he does. He cannot remember 
how he first fell into bad habits, or 
the early steps in his downward 
course. 

At times he feels his degradation 
keenly, and a spark of the old ambi- 
tion will for a. moment light up his 
still fine eyes. 

Yet he lacks strength of mind and 
will to break away from his bad asso- 
ciates, bad habits and all the careless 
disreputable ways which, years ago, he 
would have shuddered at ‘as utterly 
impossible to him. The hours and 
hours he wasted in the company (?) 
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of men who are socially and intellec- 
tually his inferiors—men who, in porit 
of birth and education, are not fit to 
tie his shoe-strings—would appal him 
if they were reckoned up. He knows 
he is degrading himself—mind, body 
and soul ; he knows that he has gifts 
of a high order, second to no other 
man at the Bar—gifts which are the 
envy and admiration of brother barris- 
ters—and he tells himself he will turn 
over a new leaf to-morrow—next week 
—next term. But the effort is too 
much for him, it will never be made. 
He has gone too far ‘to redeem the 
past now. Drink has been his ruin, 
has wrecked what might have been a 
noble life, warped a naturally fine 
character and spoiled an honourable 
and brilliant career. 
“Tis true, ‘tis pity ; 
And pity ’tis ‘tis true.” 


II1—THE SEEDY SOLICITOR, 


ANOTHER figure, familiar to those 
who have occasion to traverse Chan- 
cery Lane, is that of the seedy soli- 
citor. Seedy is the word which will 
best describe him, for his shabby, 
frayed-out and hapless appearance 
suggests the “has been” and a 
past time of transient prosperity, when 
man and clothes might have been in 
full bloom. They have seen better 
days assuredly, but are doomed, in all 
probability, to see even worse yet, before 
they come off the present wearer's 
back and go to cover some other 
scarecrow — we say “scarecrow” 
advisedly. 

This “ loafer” has had the educa- 
tion of a gentleman—even now there 
are traces of the gentleman left in his 
manners—what there are of them. 

Whether he ever really owned a 
respectable clien/éle is doubtful, but 
we believe he does a little pettifogging 
still, and is known to get an occa- 
sional police-court case. 

However, his “ bogey” clients are 
both numerous and distinguished, in- 
cluding several of the nobility and 
gentry. He will discourse loudly of 
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The truant barrister is 


his clientess, Lady Cecilia, of the 
Colonel, or the Marquis, as though he 
were on terms of the closest intimacy 
with the high and mighty of the land. 
He goes about positively bristling at 
all points with briefs—dummies pro- 
bably, and very dirty, bethumbed and 
dog-eared, and according to himself is 
always just off to judge’s chambers to 


found glass in hand. 


catch some eminent barrister—to in- 
struct counsel, he says, with an air 
of importance. But his appearance 
suggests “ prisoner at the bar,” more 
than solicitor. There is usually two 
or three days’ growth of blue stubble 
on his chin, his hat is either un- 
brushed or brushed the wrong way, 
and always more or less spotted with 
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rain, while not infrequently his sleepy- 
looking Chinese face is embellished 
with a black eye or a strip of sticking 
plaster—signs of a recent encounter 
with a lamp-post which has got in his 
way while going home. Strange to 
say, lamp-posts, gates, and railings 
have a habit of interfering with his 
homeward progress, and kerb-stones 
have a nasty trick of getting up and 
chucking him under the chin, without 
the slightest provocation. One morn- 
ing he appeared in court with “two 
lovely black eyes,”” and an extensive 
gravel rash all down one side of his 
face. (When asked the cause, he said 
he had been to a cricket match and 
met with an accident. As he had 
left town after eleven o’clock the night 
before with his face undamaged and 
it was then barely eleven o’clock a.m., 
the puzzle was at what time that cricket 
match came off. 

Morning, noon, and night he is for 
ever rolling up and smoking cigar- 
ettes, and his dirty ill-kept hands are 
deeply stained by this irritating prac- 
tice. Then he is one of those terrible, 
long-winded people who button-hole 
one and insist on talking eternally, no 
matter how much pressed one may be 
for time. He will be at least half-an- 
hour telling what would take anyone 
else three minutes at the outside. 
Those who are unfortunate enough 
to be acquainted with the gentleman, 
will go any length out of their way to 
avoid meeting him, or dodge down a 
court, by-way, or area till he shall 
have gone past. - We have heard of 
men taking refuge in a_ tea-shop, 
and undermining their constitutions 
with all kinds of pastry horrors, 
rather than face him. He is blessed 
—or cursed is, it?—with an astounding 
thick skin (the hide of a rhinoceros 
would be glossamer compared to it) ; 
snubs fall on him like water en a 
duck’s back. One may cut him dead— 
if one has any luck—one day, and he 
will greet one the next warmly and 
affectionately and borrow half-a-crown. 
There is not a man with whom he is 
either intimately or even distantly 
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acquainted but of whom he has tried 
to borrow. He will start with a 
sovereign, and come down rapidly till 
he reaches a shilling. It is needless 
to“ say the loan is never returned. 
But woe to the man who will lend 
him money to get rid of him. He be- 
comes that misguided man’s Nemesis. 

Yet he is not ungenerous, and when 
in luck, will lend to a less fortunate 
brother. He is the butt of his com- 
panions, and is constantly the victim of 
their practical jokes. “They fill up 
his shabby would-be legal bag he 
carries with all kinds of things, while 
his back is turned. He has been 
known when addressing a magistrate 
in the police court to turn round in 
search of some document, open the 
bag, and find in place of the papers he 
thought it contained nothing but a 
jug. Some of his friends (?) had 
watched their opportunity while he 
was discoursing with beery eloquence, 
taken the water-jug off some bar 
counter and slipped it in his bag. 
His rage and indignation were a sight 
to behold. 

He has a limp, invertebrate carriage, 
turns in his toes when walking, and 
sits nearly doubled up, with his knees 
to his nose, his disreputable hat on 
the back of his head, and a cigarette 
either in his mouth or his hand. He 
is narrow-chested and round shoul- 
dered, and his hair wants cutting 
badly. 

But he has intermittent stages of 
prosperity, when he will burst forth 
in all the glory of a complete new 
rig-out from top to toe, but his dirty 
careless habits Soon render these 
clothes as shabby as the old ones. And 
as his taste leads him to the choice 
of bright neckties and trousers of a 
pale and delicate hue, his seediness 
becomes more conspicuous than ever. 

Where he lives, whether he is mar- 
ried or single, and how he comes by 
his occasional windfalls nobody seems 
to know, but there are very few people 
in or near Chancery Lane who do not 
know (and avoid) him by sight. If 
they are wise they will never, in a 
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His friends had taken the water jug and slipped it in his bag. 


weak moment, be lured into a more 
intimate acquaintance. 
Il1l.—MR. BLUEBAG’S CLERK. 


PERHAPS in the strict sense of the 
word, the subject of this sketch does not 


come under the heading of “ Loafers,” 
yet as the greater part of his time is 
spent in and about the neighbourhood 
of Chancery Lane, we are tempted 
to include him in our series. 
Although not calculated to strike 
the casual observer, there must yet be 
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a great many people to whom the 
small active figure and quaint old- 
fashioned face of Mr. Bluebag’s clerk 
are familiar, if only from the number 
of times during the day that he passes 
up and down the Lane. We cannot 
help speculating whether he is a very 
youthful old man, or a prematurely 
aged boy. 

He might be fourteen, judging by 
the dress, figure and clear, fresh com- 
plexion. But then again the shrewd, 
wary expression and_ keen alert 
manner seem more suited to a man 
advanced in years. 

No one ever sees him playing mar- 
bles, loitering at shop windows, or 
talking to boys of ‘his own probable 
age. He is always hurrying along 
sharply, conscious importance in his 
air, and looking as if a world of grave 
responsibility rested on his slight 
shoulders. He seems _ positively 
bursting with business, and anyone 
accidentally impeding his progress for 
a moment gets a quick glance of mild 
reproach from his honest blue eyes, 


raised from the contemplation of the 


pavement as he walks, or rather 
bustles, along in a brown study. 

Sometimes he is to be seen with 
“the guv’nor,” as he calls his em- 
ployer, Mr. Bluebag, going into the 
Law Courts. 

On these occasions he walks respect- 
fully a few steps behind, carrying the 
legal impedimenta with as much care 
and tenderness as if the bag were a 
new born infant, and the happy ex- 
pression of honest pride on his small, 
intelligent face is a sight to see. 

His employer frankly owns that the 
boy is worth his weight in gold, and 
for reference is invaluable. 

Perhaps during a case in court Mr. 
Bluebag suddenly finds he requires 
some further letter or document bear- 
ing on it—a brief whisper to the boy, 
and in a very few moments it is in 
his hands. Another time, a name, 
date, or place has escaped his memory, 
and, pausing with an exclamation or 
gesture of impatience, he meets the 
bright eyes of his clerk fixed on him. 
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A comprehending nod, and the 
minute after a paper is passed into 
his hands containing the information 
he requires written in lead pencil in 
the little clerk’s bold writing. 

The boy studies and reads up all 
the cases, separates and dockets 
the correspondence concerning them, 
arranges all papers, and knows exactly 
where to lay his hand on anyone at a 
second’s notice. He knows his mas- 
ter’s clients by sight and their business 
by heart, and is almost as well qualified 
to advise them on some matters as 
Mr. Bluebag himself. In reality he 
keeps the practice together, for—A/r. 
Bluebag has lapses. 

They do not occur often, and he 
is heartily ashamed of himself after- 
wards, but the fact remains. He has 
social qualifications of no mean order, 
and is, therefore, much sought after 
by his bachelor friends as “ rattling 
good company.” 

And so it occasionally happens that 
when our friend the clerk turns up 
punctually to his usual time, to sweep 
and put the office in order for the 
day, he finds his employer there be- 
fore him, prostrate on the sofa, still 
in evening dress, and with a splitting 
headache. 

Then it is that the boy proves a 
veritable ministering angel, as gentle 
as a woman, and without her ran- 
corous tongue. Never for one mo- 
ment does he think of adding to the 
poor wretch’s degradation by a single 
word of his. After one quick com- 
prehending glance and sigh of sorrow- 
ful resignation or pity, he goes swiftly 
and silently to work. 

Coffee, soda-water, and ice are 
speedily procured in some miraculous 
way, windows are gently lowered to 
admit the reviving air, Mr. Bluebag 
is put under the pump, brushed down, 
and straightened out, arid generally 
renovated, and all without one word or 
look of reproach. There is more of 
sorrow than of anger in the little 
fellow’s voice as he says respectfully, 
“Do you know, sir, you have to be in 
court by eleven o'clock, and this is a 
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very busy day?” With a groan his 

master admits it, and vows he will 

never be able to go through with it. 
“Oh, yes, you will, sir! you will be 
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And presently after a brief, refresh- 


ing sleep, Mr. Bluebag is awakened 
by a gentle touch, to find his minis- 
tering angel at his side, with a dainty 


Brushed down, straightened out, and generally renovated. 


better presently!” his clerk assures 
him, wheeling the couch into a Shady 
corner. “ Lie down for a bit now, and I 
will call you in good time to start!” 
and the wretched sufferer obeys 
humbly and gratefully. 


tray on which is one small appetising 
sandwich, and that most welcome of 
all things—“ a livener.” 

Then Mr. Bluebag, rising, re- 
freshed and strengthened, finds his 
papers all ready to his hand, his hat 
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brushed, boots cleaned, and the morn- 
ing’s letters—those not marked “ pri- 
vate "—already answered. Moreover, 
all early callers have been kept at bay 
with the pardonable fiction that “ the 
guv’nor is not down; will go straight 
into court this morning.” Yet he takes 


no advantage of these little episodes, 
nor does he presume in consequence, 
and, so delicate is the little fellow, that 


Something actually coming off at last. an 
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he never alludes to them at all if it can 
possibly be avoided, and when they 
have to be mentioned mercifully calls 
them “ illness,’’ and would strike to the 
earth—or attempt to—the man who 
dared insinuate they were due to an 
over-indulgence in spirituous refresh- 
ment. 
Mr. Bluebag would not part with 
his clerk on any consideration. Nor 
could the boy 
be tempted 
away from his 
employer even 
by offers of fabu- 
lous salary. 
“He is used 
to Mr. Blue- 
bag’s ways,” he 
says, and is 
attached to him. 
Moreover, he is 
quite sure Mr. 
Bluebag would 
never be able to 
do without him. 
And of that 
there is little 
doubt. 


IV.—*POOR 
TOM!” 


EVERYBODY 
knows him, and 
everybody likes 
him, from the 
policeman who 
regulates the 
traffic at the top 
of the Lane, to 
the Nabob in 
livery at the 
bottom. 

Poor Tom 
is a tall, fine, 
soldierly - look - 
ing man of about 
fifty years of 
age, with large, 
handsome _fea- 
tures, the clear, 
bright eye of 
eagle, and 














iron-grey whiskers of the once fashion- 
able Dundreary pattern. What Tom 
subsists on nobody quite knows, but it 
is generally believed that his wife has 
a small income of her own, sufficient 
to keep them from actual want. 

His own property has been in Chan- 
cery for years, but, like Arthur in 
Dickens’s “ Bleak House,” he clings 
to the forlorn hope of things being 
settled shortly, and tells each of his 
many sympathising friends and ac- 
quaintances, every time they inquire 
how things are progressing, that he 
really thinks at last they are on the 
eve of a settlement. 

It is absolutely astonishing to every- 
body how he can manage to keep so 
sanguine. Hope deferred does not 
seem to have made his heart grow 
sick. On the contrary, he is always 
bright and cheery—often gay, has a 
pleasant word and smile for all, and 
nothing can daunt his wonderful spirit. 
He spends hours and hours loitering 
up and down the Lane, hanging about 
in or near taverns and wine-bars. Yet 
no one has ever seen him the worse 
for drink, although there are hosts of 
men ready and willing to “treat” 
him. For poor Tom is no sponger, 
nor does he ever intrude himself. 
There is a sensitiveness, self-respect 
and retiring modesty in the man, of 
which all his misfortunes have never 
succeeded in robbing him. Moreover, 
he is good-hearted and generous to a 
fault, and will freely share his last 
shilling with anyone in want. While 
there is a copper left in his pocket he 
can never turn a deaf ear to a tale of 
woe; and should he be absolutely 
“stone broke’ himself, he will hunt 
around the neighbourhood until he 
finds an obliging friend of whom he 
can borrow a trifle. His credit is 
good, for his strict principle is known 
far and wide, and he never borrows a 
larger sum than he can see his way to 
refunding. It is needless to say ‘he is 
imposed on more often than not by 
unscrupulous people, who are well aware 
that he possesses a great, big, sympathetic 
heart, and is never able to say “ No.” 
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Whenever one meets Tom loafing 
about he is always “ waiting for a 
gentleman ! — business appointment ! ” 
then, with a knowing wink, he will 


whisper confidentially in one’s ear, 
“Something actually coming off at 
last, I really think.” 

Poor Tom's appearance is decidedly 
smart, for, though his clothes are 
shabby to the last degree, he makes 
the best of himself, and wears as 
jaunty an air as if he were the best- 
dressed man in Holborn. His old 
check tweed suit is worn and frayed 
at the cuffs and bottoms of the trou- 
sers, while his hat is positively rusty 
with age, and his necktie faded and 
threadbare ; yet his linen is spotless and 
fresh, his boots shine till you can 
almost see your own reflection in 
them, and, no matter what time of the 
year it is, he is never without .a but- 
tonhole in his coat ; some dainty blos- 
som which, he will tell you with pride, 
was grown in his own garden in the 
suburbs. 

Poor Tom, indeed ! What a blessing 
that bright hopeful disposition is to 
you! What would your vagrant life 
be without that trusting confidence in 
the future! How great a mercy that 
each night when you lay your tired 
head upon your pillow, after a day 
which has brought you only disappoint- 
ment, you can still look forward to the 
next, with cheery hope that it will 
bring good news with it. 

And should that wonderful day ever 
dawn, and your patience and brave 
hopefulness be rewarded at last, there is 
not a creature—man, woman, or child 
—who has known you in your days of 
adversity, but will sincerely rejoice to 
hear of the well-merited good fortune 
which has come to you, even at the 
eleventh hour. 


V.—NORAH, THE FLOWER- 
SELLER. 


THE subject of our sketch this time 
is a woman ; a woman, who, as a girl, 
must have been a real beauty. She 
is Irish, and has the fine eyes and 
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Wrapped in anold shawl, a baby in her arms, 


good teeth so common to natives of 
the sister isle. Though want, sick- 
ness, and trouble have pinched her 
features and stolen the roses from her 
cheeks, she is still pretty. 

She gets her living by selling 
flowers, sitting behind her basket, at 
a bleak corner, while her innumerable 
progeny swarm round her, accost the 
passers-by, and go in and out of public- 
houses to dispose of the blossoms. 

Like a good many more poor, de- 
luded creatures of the lower classes, 
she is married to a lazy, loafing brute 
who has scarcely done a day’s honest 
work since she became his wife. 

He pleads “ illgess as his excuse 


most of the 
time, and stays 
at home in 
the wretched 
lodging, lying 
in bed reading 
penny pam- 
phlets of the 
thrilling order, 
and smoking 
when he can 
cadge or bully 
money for 
tobacco out of 
his wife or 
children. 

But to return 
to Norah. She 
sits, day after 
day, and hour 
after hour, out- 
side a public- 
house, wrapped 
in an old black 
shawl, a baby 
in her arms, 
and another 
child or two 
playing on the 
kerbstone or in 
the gutter. As 
a rule she 
wears no 
bonnet, and her 
wealth of ruddy 
auburn hair is 
wound round 
and round her shapely head. 

She is always sad, even when she 
smiles, and has an expression of 
patient suffering. All the brightness 
and energy of youth have gone, though 
she cannot be more than forty. 

She is a limp, amiable creature, 
whose strongest claim to distinction 
seems to be the alarming rate at which 
she increases her family. She is never 
without a fresh baby, and seems to 
have one about every ten or eleven 
mgnths. One misses her from her 
customary place for a week or two 
and then there she is again, as usual, 
with a new-born infant at her bosom. 

However, she never seems to keep 
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them long ; insufficient clothing, cold 
and exposure to all weathers, soon 
carry the poor wee things off, merci- 
fully, and then—the only occasion on 
which poor Norah forgets herself !— 
she takes the insurance money and gets 
right-down gloriously drunk on it. 
Grief, and the unwonted luxury of 
what is, to her, a large sum of ready 
cash, prove too much for her! 

Nevertheless, she is a devoted and 
affectionate mother, but has probably 
had so many bereavements now that 
she has got either stupefied or hardened 
to sorrow. Yet she admits it is for 
the best, and the poor babe is well 
out of all its troubles and pain. 

She will detail the last illness and 
death of her poor babe with the tears 
streaming down her pale face, and her 
grief is very genuine, but a few words 
of comfort and a sixpence will soon 
dry her tears, and away she goes inside 
the public-house to indulge in the 
luxury of a whole half of stout, or 
something short, to keep out the cold, 


showering blessings meanwhile on the 
head of the generous donor of the 


sixpence: ‘“ May the blessed saints 
protect him and the heaven be his bed.” 

In spite of the number of deaths, 
Norah still has a most extensive family. 
She has managed to rear something 
like eight or nine children—more or 
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less—boys and girls of all sizes and 
ages, handsome like their mother, all 
with a sharp eye to business and a 
natural aptitude for trade, if flower- 
selling may be so designated. They 
are generally quick at selling off their 
stock of button-holes; their beauty, 
bright Irish wit, blarney and persua- 
sive eloquence, proving irresistible to 
most people. 

Poor Norah is idolised by her chil- 
dren, who never seem to dream of 
keeping back a copper for themselves. 
Every penny is taken to her, and the 
poor little urchins do their utmost to 
cheer and help her in her hard life. 
Her eldest boy—an undersized little 
rascal of fourteen—is the principal 
mainstay of the family. His fatherly- 
protecting manner to the other chil- 
dren makes his mother smile sadly, 
and she tells him that when she is gone 
he must take her place, and keep a 
home over the heads of her little ones. 
Judging by the hacking cough and 
attenuated frame of Norah, it will not 
be very long before the lad is called 
upon to carry out her wishes. Some 
day, in passing her old corner, we shall 
look in vain for the familiar face, and 
learn, perhaps, that poor Norah’s 
troubles are over, and there is one 
“ Loafer” less in the busy neighbour- 
hood of Chancery Lane. 





A STRANGE TALE OF THE SEA. 
Who was the Passenger r 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK, 


HE mate of the SS. Richmond 
mopped his worried face as the 
rickety old tramp lumbered 

safely into the mouth of the Thames, 
and heaved a deep-chested sigh of 
relief. 
“The thundering old tub!” he 
growled to the pilot, who had just 
joined him on the bridge. “ I thought 
she’d sink under us a dozen times over. 
It’s a miracle we ever got her home.” 
And it was. The Richmond had 
long seen the best of her days. She 


was old; she was leaky ; and worse 
still (from a sailor’s point of view) 
she was known to be unlucky. 

She had well sustained her reputa- 
tion for ill-luck on the present voyage. 


The captain had been washed head- 
foremost off the bridge during a wild 
night at sea, and was never seen again. 
The mate, Simon Linklater, had a 
tough job to keep the steamer afloat. 
But by dint of sleepless nights, and 
coaxing the cranky old tub (as he 
himself put it) he had _ brought 
her safely into the Thames. 

Her arrival had been signalled as 
she passed up the Channel; and the 
managing owner, Captain Leinster, 
came hurrying from the Tyneside to 
meet her. Leinster was a retired ship- 
master himself, who ran a few old 
vessels, and was not a man of the very 
best reputation. 

His face, when he saw the battered 
state of the Richmond, was not plea- 
sant. It looked black and glum. He 
growled under his breath as he went 
over her, and Linklater came in for 
little thanks for bringing her safely 
home. It was plain it would have 
pleased the owner much better if she 
had foundered in mid-ocean, for ship 
and cargo were well insured. 

“ She's eating money every trip,"’ he 
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said, “‘ and it will cost almost as much 
as she’s worth to put her to rights 
again. We'll have to get her round 
to the Tyne and patch her up there.” 

Linklater answered with a ready, 
“ Ay, ay, sir !"’ As he held a master’s 
certificate he was left in charge of the 
vessel, with orders to navigate her 
round to the Tyne. 

Captain Leinster went away, still 
looking very moody, and leaving word 
that he intended to return to Newcastle 
immediately. Within a few hours he 
was back on board, however, and 
seemed to have brightened up a little. 

“ T’'ve just run across a man I know, 
who’s stranded here in London,” he 
said to Linklater. “He wants to get 
back to Newcastle, and I’ve told him 
he can make the trip with you. He'll 
come on board this evening.” 

“ Right, sir,” answered the new 
skipper. 

“You'll—yow ll find him a bit 
queer,” went on the owner. “ He’s 
deaf and dumb, poor fellow. Don't 
take too much notice of him, for he 
doesn’t like it.” 

The skipper nodded ; and, after a 
few further directions, Captain Leinster 
took his departure. 

Late that evening, the deaf and 
dumb passenger came on board. He 
was an odd-looking creature. Though 
the weather was fairly warm he wore 
a long overcoat, the collar of which 
was turned up about his ears. A, 
broad-brimmed hat was pulled down 
over his eyes; which, in turn, were 
shaded by huge goggles. He had a 
bushy beard, and altogether looked 
like an amiable professor or some- 
thing of the kind, who found himself 
quite out of his element on board ship. 

After looking helplessly round him, 
he ambled up to the skipper and 
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presented his letter of introduction. 
Lindlaker, forgetful for the moment of 
his infirmity, made some remark, upon 
which the stranger opened his mouth 
and emitted a weird, guttural sound. 

The skipper summoned the black 
cook, who, in default of a better, acted 
as ship’s steward, and the stranger 
was handed over to him. When shown 
to his cabin he grunted something, 
which the cook took as expressing a 
desire to be alone, and accordingly left 
him. 

Nothing further was seen of the pas- 
senger that night. He remained shut 
up in his cabin; and when the cook 
brought him his supper he noticed 
that he was still wearing his long coat 
and slouched hat. The stranger took 
the tray from the man’s. hands, 
motioned him away, and closed the 
door. 

Early next morning, before the 
Richmond \eft for the Tyne, a curious 
incident occurred. The cook had gone 
to the stranger’s cabin with a cup of 
coffee, and presently came tumbling 
up on deck with an excited look 
and eyes as round as saucers. He 
hastened to the captain with his news. 

““ My word, sar!” he cried. “ Dat 
man no deaf an’ dumb man, sar, more’n 
you or I.” 

““ Nonsense !"’ said the skipper. 

“Fac, sar, ‘sure you. He hear 
and speak right ‘nough.” 

** What makes you think so?” 

“When I knock at his door just 
now, he call out ‘Coom in!’” 

“You're dreaming, cook.” 

“No, sar. I hear him plain as 
pikestaff. You try him, sar, an’ see.” 

The skipper did try him. He went 
down to the stranger’s cabin, and 
endeavoured to entrap him in every 
possible way. It was all no use, how- 
ever. The man only answered with 
the same guttural rumble in his throat, 
or a stolid shake of the head. Still, 
the skipper noticed that when some- 
thing happened to fall on deck over- 
head he looked up sharply, and came 
away very puzzled in mind. 

The Richmond dropped down the 
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river at noon, and proceeded under 
slow steam towards Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Throughout the day the 
mysterious passenger remained in- 
visible. When the cook took him his 
meals he found him lying motionless 
in his bunk, as though unable to stand 
the rolling of the unsteady ship; but 
he found also that the tray was pretty 
well cleared when he came back for it. 
Nothing further occurred to arouse 
suspicion, however, and when night 
came on the captain had almost for- 
gotten his passengér’s existence. 
Shortly after midnight, when all 
save the watch on deck had turned 
in, the door of the stranger’s cabin 
was cautiously opened. He peeped 
out, glanced around as if to make sure 
there was no one in sight, and then 
slipped quietly up on deck. He 
seemed to be tarrying something under 


‘his coat, which he was exceedingly 


anxious to conceal. 

It was a fine night, though dark ; 
and as is often the case under such 
circumstances, the watch kept on deck 
was none of the best. The stranger 
dodged about, bending low to avoid 
observation, and keeping as much as 
possible under cover. He reached the 
after-hold, where he set quickly to 
work about something, something 
which evidently needed the utmost 
secrecy and despatch. Then he 
vanished below again. 

Scarcely had he disappeared than 
the second mate, who was upon the 
bridge, found his attention attracted 
by a crackling sound and a sudden 
glare. He turned sharply. The next 
second a cry arose, the most dreaded 
cry that can be heard at sea. 

“ Fire!” 

The cry was taken up by the re- 
mainder of the watch. The captain 
rushed up from below, the crew came 
tumbling out on deck in a body, and 
in an instant the whole ship was in a 
state of commotion. 

“ Fire-hose away!" roared the 
skipper, and with a rush it was trailed 
along the deck. 

The fire had broken out in the after- 
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hold, where there was a quantity of 
esparto grass, and already fierce 
tongues of flame were shooting up 
into the night. The pumps were 
quickly got to work, and a stream of 
water poured into the burning hold. 
So fiercely did the bundles of grass 
blaze, however, that it seemed to have 
little effect. 

The crew, half-naked, worked like 
niggers. Hour after hour they fought 
the flames, which at one time threa- 
tened to envelop the whole ship, and 
the boats were swung out in readiness 
to abandon her. 

Throughout the whole scene the 
mysterious passenger remained in- 
visible. He was, indeed, completely 
forgotten ; for the crew, even down to 
the black cook, were fighting for their 
lives. 

By the time daylight broke they had 
succeeded in getting the upper hand 
of the blaze, though the fire had eaten 
its way down to the lower hold, where 
it was still raging. 

‘The captain descended from the 
bridge and proceeded towards the 
hold, with a view to ascertaining the 
cause of the outbreak. There he was 
met by the mate, whose face seemed 
to tell that he had made some startling 
discovery. 

“What is it?” asked the skipper, 
as he came up. “ How did the fire 
get started?” 

For answer, the mate took out his 
handkerchief and rubbed it on the 
deck planks near the hold. Then he 
held it to the skipper’s nose, who 
sniffed at it curiously. 

“Good Heavens!” cried he, start- 
ing back. “ Paraffin!” 

It was true. There were unmis- 
takable traces of paraffin all round the 
hold, clearly showing that the fire had 
been the work of an incendiary. 

But who was the culprit? Some 
few extra hands had been taken on 
board in the Thames, of whom the 
skipper knew nothing, and it was pos- 
sible that for some reason one of these 
had fired the ship. 

There was no time to investigate the 


matter, however, for the fire was still 
raging below, and it required all the 
efforts of the crew to keep it in check. 
The captain decided to make for the 
Tyne with all speed, knowing that if 
the fire gained the upper hand again 
he could either take to the boats or 
head for the shore and beach the 
vessel. 

Late that afternoon the Richmond 
steamed into the Tyne, with smoke 
still issuing from her hold, and almost 
completely gutted. Her escape from 
total destruction was entirely due to 
the efforts of the captain and crew. 

Not until the vessel was safely 
berthed was any thought given to the 
deaf and dumb passenger. Then it 
was found that he had disappeared. 
No one had seen him leave the ship ; 
and yet it was certain that he was not 
on board, for search was made for him 
everywhere. What had become of him 
was a mystery. 

An hour or two later another 
remarkable incident occurred. The 
mate of the Richmond, having gone on 
shore with the carpenter, happened to 
turn into a waterside tavern. There 
he saw, a man, blackened, grimy, 
shaky, in the act of tossing off a stiff 
glass of brandy. He dived out of the 
place the moment the mate made his 
appearance, but not before the latter 
had caught a glimpse of his face. 
The sight seemed to astonish him. 
greatly. 

“My word!” he said, turning to 
his companion. ‘“ Did you see that?” 

** What? ” asked the carpenter. 

“The man who bolted out just now. 
If it wasn’t Captain Leinster, I'll eat 
my hat.” 

Captain Leinster, however, was 
tound to be at home when the skipper 
called upon him later in the evening 
to report the burning of the steamer. 
He listened to the story calmly enough, 
asked one or two questions as to the 
extent of the damage, and said he 
would go down to examine the vessel 
in the morning. 

He did so, and his next step was to 
lodge a claim for insurance. But 














here he was met by considerable diffi- 
culties. There were one or two awk- 
ward questions to be answered before 
the claim was admitted. 

Who, for instance, was the deaf and 
dumb passenger, and what had become 
of him? 

Captain Leinster’s answers to these 
questions were not calculated to throw 


any vast light on the mystery. In- 
deed, his statements were rather 
comical. He declared that the man 


was a stranger whom he had met in 
London, and did not even know his 
name. He believed him to bea com- 
mercial traveller. It did not appear 
to occur to the worthy captain that 
a deaf and dumb commercial traveller 
was something of a curiosity, and 
might certainly be said to have mis- 
taken his calling. 

The whole affair was so mysterious 
that Captain Leinster was called upon 
to give a fuller explanation of it before 
the magistrates. Here, again, there 
were awkward questions to be an- 
swered. It was discovered that he had 
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“ HAPPINESS.” 
F. B. ARTHY. 


APPINESS is so contagious that, whenever she is nigh, 
I can only smile and wonder how it is I ever sigh; 
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not returned direct to Newcastle. 
There was an interval of two days to 
be accounted for. 

On this point he had an equally 
ready explanation. He stated that on 
his way to the station he fell in with 
two men—strangers again—with whom 
he entered into conversation. They 
became friendly, spent some hours to- 
gether, and finally his two new friends 


drove him to their house. There he 
was drugged, robbed, and kept in 
durance vile. When set free he 


hurried to the station and took the 
first train back to Newcastle, arriving 
there only an hour or two before the 
Richmond steamed in. 

Whether his story was true or not, 
he found two confiding friends to be- 
come bail for him. He even borrowed 
£50 from them to prepare his defence. 
But he was not seen again. He, too, 
vanished in the same mysterious man- 
ner as his deaf and dumb friend, 
leaving his regretful sureties to wonder 
if the two had been one and the same 
person. 






For I breathe with great contentment just to know that she is near: 
Gladsome moments quite forget how quickly she may disappear. 


What she is or how she cometh wiser men than I may tell, 

But I know that toil is pleasure while she works her magic spell. 
Loneliness cannot come nigh me, for the ones I hold most dear 
Dwell around me by her magic, and their voices greet my ear. 


Can it be that my good angel gives these blissful thoughts to me? 
Angel, take my thanks and let me somehow minister to thee! 


No. 75 June, 1909. 
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INN 
POETRY. 


By 
J. HARRIS STONE. 


NN poetry has a position 

of its own in literature 

—if with literature it 
can by any stretch of the 
imagination be classed. 
Certainly it is like no other 
attempt at versifying. 
Nearly all of it is the poetry ~ 35 
of the amateur, of the here- 
to - day - there - to- morrow, 
of the itinerant- irrespon- 
sible, the egotist of the road, 
the well-dined would-be 
author. “’Tis pleasant, sure to see one’s 
name in print. A book's a book, although 
there’s nothing in’t,” and though they do 
not for a moment think that their inn 
parlour poems and short moral essays will 
ever be printed, the scribblers know full 
well that many bored travellers, oppressed 
with nothing to do, will turn over the 
pages of the Visitors’ Book and read them 
—which comes very much to the same 
thing and affords very much the same 
species of pleasurable publicity referred 
to by Byron. 

Yes, certainly inn poetry, speaking of 
its style, or want thereof, is obviously 
transitory and ephemeral, besides being 
usually ludicrous and silly. It is a hotch- 
potch, all mixed up together like an 
indigestible Christmas pudding in which 
the plums are few and far between. 

This persistent writing of inn poetry 
illustrates a curious, and yet not an 
unnatural phase of human vanity. It is 
the bursting desire for expression which 
causes the traveller to jot down on the 
spur of the moment the impressions of 
his temporary home and surroundings in 
the Visitors’ Book, which, like a well- 
baited trap, is always at hand to lure 
him on to commit the indiscretion. 
Time often hangs heavy on his hands. 
May be the wet weather prevents him 
going out and walking off the fatal 
inclination. 
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In old days this incurable itch of writ- 
ing, as Juvenal calls it, took the form of 
diamond scratching on the parlour panes. 
Sometimes those diamond written 
effusions, so laboriously cut on the glass, 
found expression in love-sick sighs and 
intertwined hearts with initials or names 
and dates added. Now and again whole 
verses were actually thus cut or scratched 
as was this quatrain by some polyglot 
sojourner in an old inn on the North 
Road -— 


‘In questa casa troverete 
Toutes les choses que vous souhaitez ; 
Vinum bonum, coctas carnes, 
Neat postchaises, horses, harness."’ 


Nowadays travellers are not so ready 
with their diamonds, or perhaps do not 
possess them in such plenty as formerly. 
The rich, fast posting squire and fashion- 
able dame have given place to the many 
of more moderate means. Diamonds on 
the road are replaced by paste. The 
post-boy and mail-coach guard are mere 
historical curiosities to be dished up and 
rehashed periodically in short stories for 
popular magazines. 

Still, say what you will, there is no 
doubt about it—a Visitors’ Book is an 
attraction. When you have nothing 
better to do, when time has to be got 
through somehow or other, it becomes 
attractive to be genuinely bored, and 
that is what you naturally expect to be 

° 








when you open the dirty, ill kempt, and 
often mutilated pages of the Visitors’ 
Book. ForI suppose no one has occupied 
a few leisure moments in poring over the 
Visitors’ Book without being appalled, 
even stupefied, by the chaotic mass of 
drivel and rubbish there set out in black 
and white. The prose is bad enough, 
then how much worse must be the verse ! 
Poetry only in name! Usually it is in 
fact merely bad prose cut up into sausage- 
lengths and most of it as mysterious. 
Much of the rhyming stuff does not rhyme 
at all; much is absurdly silly; much is 
quite incomprehensible and childish with- 
out the sweet simplicity of childhood ; 
much shows how ludicrous is the failure 
of attempting to be funny. Yet now and 
again one comes across a grain of wheat 
in the huge bundle of very indifferent 
chaff. What, for example, could, in its 
way, be better than this parody of one of 
Shakespeare’s famous sonnets from the pen 
of that talented writer the late Ponsonby 
Ogle, which appears in the Visitors’ Book 
of St. Margaret's Bay Hotel — called 
Lanzarote after the healthiest of the 
Canary Islands :— 


*‘ Like as the waves make to the pebbled shore ” 
(The sentiment is Shakespeare's, idle friend !) 
‘So do our moments hasten to their end’ 

(Shakespeare again!). A dozen moments more 

And I shall pass this hospitable door, 

Bow to the scraper, up the hillside wend, 

And from St. Margaret's Bay in silence bend 
To the great City, and the Strand’s loud roar. 
Yet, leaving Lanzarote, leave I not 

The tranquil memories of a week behind, 

The restfulness of a delightful spot, 

Unbroken, save by voices of the wind, 
Whispering their healthful message of ozone 
Mid murmuring waves against the pebbles 

thrown.” 


Mr. Ogle was then editor of the Globe, 
so the appropriateness of his reference to 
“the Strand’s loud roar” is at once 
apparent, and he has also singularly 
enough given the right pronunciation to 
“ Lanzarote,” most people making it quite 
wrongly a three syllable word. 

The names of many inns obviously 
lend themselves to certain styles of poetic 
reference. The “First and Last Inn” in 


England, at Sennen church-town, close 
to Land’s End, has been the birth-place 
of quite a volume of doggrel. 


Most of 
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the effusions are feeble attempts at poems, 
as might be expected. 
“ At the Last Inn in England 
Is excellent cream 
And for quiet and comfort 
’Tis the First Inn I ween.” 


which contains, as well as the pun, a 
reference to the fact that the landlord is 
also a dairy farmer and makes Cornish 
clotted cream. From the same source 
the following may be quoted as typical 
of many others in that repository of 
curiosities :-— 

‘These rhymes from first to last attest 

An excellence of wit, 
Where all agree upon a jest 
You cannot better it. 
And though the First shall be the Last 
As ‘ First and Last’ ‘tis writ— 
I was the last to come last night 
The first this morn to quit.” 

This modern style of frivolous inn 
poetry took the place of a much more 
solemn and pompous predecessor. A 
typical example of the old-fashioned and 
ponderous type is that by William 
Combe, the author of “ Dr. Syntax ”"—a 
book now quite forgotten :— 

“ Along the varying roads of life 

In calm content, in toil or strife, 

At morn or noon, by night or day 

As time conducts him on his way, 

How oft doth man, by care oppressed, 

Find in an Inn a place of rest,”’ 
which is, of course, simply a variant and 
expansion of Shakespeare’s “Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine Inn?” 

But poets of greater repute than Combe 
have at times contributed to inn litera- 
ture. Not unlikely some good pieces by 
more or less famous poets may still lie 
hidden in the dog-eared pages of the old 
volume stowed away perhaps in the 
table-drawer of some inn parlour. For 
example I came across one such gem by 
Professor John Stuart Blackie on turn- 
ing over the very frayed and dilapidated 
Visitors’ Book of the famous “Old Inn” 
at Mullyon. Miss Mary Mundy, now 
quite an old woman, has long retired 
from being at the head of that ancient 
hostelry on the Lizard, but she kindly 
allowed me access to the old Visitors’ 
Book of the inn. The poem consists of 
fourteen verses under the heading 
“Laudes Hospitii Veteris et Domine 
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Mariz Mundz,” and is dated “23: 6: 
72." The poem begins :— 


‘“‘ Full many bright things on this earth there be 
Which a pious man may enjoy with glee 
On Saturday or Sunday ; 
But the brightest thing that chanced to me, 
In Cornish land, was when I did see 
The ‘ Old Inn’ by Mary Mundy.” 


The Professor then relates how he espied 
the inn on a Saturday, and, seeing the 
bright face of Miss Mundy, determined to 
stay there till Monday— 


‘“‘*Twas on a Saturday afternoon 
That I was trudging, a weary loon, 

To spend at the Lizard my Sunday, 
When thro’ the corner of my right eye, 
The happy sign I did espy,— 

‘O_p Inn, by Mary Munpy,’’ 


* Quoth I ‘Could you give me a dinner well 
spread— 
An old arm chair, and a well-aired bed, 
And a good short sermon on Sunday ?' 
Quoth she, ‘ Indeed, Sir, that we can, 
For I guess, no doubt, you're a gentleman 
As sure as my name is Mundy.’” 


He then goes on to describe with the zest 
of a gourmet, if not of a gourmand as 
well, the excellence of the feast spread 
before him by Miss Mundy :— 


‘*A London Alderman, sleek and fat, 
Would sigh for the sight of a duck like that 
Was served to us by Mundy ; 
A roasted duck, with fresh green peas, 
A gooseberry pie, and a Cheddar cheese, 
A feast for a god on Sunday.” 


The Professor, Miss Mundy informed 
us, was especially partial to roast duck, 
and it was, therefore, the dish she always 
tried to provide him with during his 
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numerous visits to Mullyon. No teetotaler 
was the Professor, for further on I read— 


‘* And then to crown the banquet rare 
A brandy bottle she did bear,— 

(God bless thee ! Mary Mundy !) 
And said, ‘ Full sure a gentleman 
Abhors the lean teetotal plan 

On Saturday or Sunday.’”’ 


Another renowned author was not 
above writing in praise of the inn. Dean 
Swift penned the following concerning a 
shop in Co. Meath, which in his day 
(1699) curiously enough combined the 
trades of barber and publican :— 


‘*Roam not from pole to pole 
But step in here, 

Where naught excels the shaving 
But the beer.” 


The only instance I know of where 
these two trades were combined was at 
St. Mary’s in the Scilly Isles. One Sunday 
recently, being desirous of having that 
operation performed, I found the only 
place of tonsorial repute or possibility was 
at an Inn where the landlord shaved me 
in an upper room. 

In the Visitors’ Book of an hotel on the 
south-east coast I came across this inter- 
esting autograph entry: “ Marie Corelli. 
Sorry not to have had tea in the pretty 
drawing-room, but delighted to find the 
7th ed. of ‘ Barabbas’ on the table. 
April 15, 1894.” This spontaneously 
expressed delight of the authoress at 
unexpectedly coming across one of her 
productions in an out-of-the-way part of 
England is immediately followed by 
another notable signature : “ Eric Mackay, 
April, 15/94.” 
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But is there not here the germ of an 
excellent method for making known the 
advantages of patent medicines and other 
necessities of highly civilised life? We 
shall not be surprised if, in our future 
researches in this direction, we should 
some day come across such entries in 
Visitors’ Books as these: ‘“ Mr. Mahceeb, 
after a good dinner and a glass or two 
of delicious port was charmed to find an 
old box of my pills in the waste paper 
basket with one pill still remaining. 
What luck!”; “Mr. S. R. G., after 
spending a week-end at this very breezy 
spot, found to his great satisfaction that 
most of the visitors’ hair was kept on by 
‘Ohctat’’’; “John Jones, F.S.A., upon 
investigating the dustbin of this aristo- 
cratic hotel, was not surprised to discover 
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the stumps of no less than 220 of my 
famous ‘ Winston’ cigars, which I recog- 
nized by their taste. I now no longer 
wonder why this hotel has acquired so 
well deserved a reputation.” We don’t 
patent the idea. We give it away. It has 
possibilities needing only development. 
Modern hotels are getting more and 
more chary of having a Visitors’ Book 
lying about, and instead are adopting 
the continental plan of a plain, matter- 
of-fact register ruled with headed columns 
for signature, date of arrival, and address 
for posting on letters. Old-fashioned 
travellers, however, will, on wet days and 
when they have nobody to talk to, sigh 
for the certainly interesting Visitors’ Book 
of the past. Tempora mutantur, et nos 


mutamur in illis. 


MRS. ELMER ELLSWORTH BLACK, 
Wife of the well-known New York Banker. 
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EFORE the advent of the “new 
journalism,” with its amalgamated 
presses in England and its yellow 

Hearst “organs” scattered over the 
United States, Mr. James Bernard Fagan’s 
play “ The Earth” would have seemed a 
gross libel on the journalistic profession. 
“We own eighty papers and have four- 
and-a-half million readers every day,” is 
Sir Felix Janion’s egotistical boast. “We 
are the mouth-piece of public opinion,” 
he says in effect. ‘What ‘The Earth’ 
says, is.” For “ The Earth” is the name 
of a half-penny morning newspaper, 
the policy of which is very plainly set 
forth in an interview between Sir Felix 
Janion and his editor in the first act of 
the new play at the Kingsway Theatre ; 
and that policy is to make the utmost of 
every piece of sensational news going. 
Accuracy is of small importance, propor- 
tion of none. Circulation is the sole 
test of success; “if we're not going 
a-head, we are dying.” All this is set 
forth in such blunt phrase and such un- 
disguised self-assurance as to be very 
amusing and sometimes startling ; but it 
is not enough to found a play upon, and 
we find, therefore, that a political intrigue 
and a social scandal have been involved 
in the “yellow” methods of Janion 
journalism. For Janion is determined to 
make capital for his paper by opposing 
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a certain Bill the Government are about 
to bring in. Having opposed it and, by 
persistently slanging it, created a public 
opposition which would not have existed 
but for his lead, he now proposes to 
obtain still further credit by compelling 
the Government to abandon the measure 
entirely. Denzil Trevena, MP., is the 
minister who is to introduce the Bill on 
the following Monday. The time is 
short and the question is—What to do? 
Consistently with his unscrupulous 
methods generally, Janion sets spies to 
work who discover that the Cabinet 
Minister has a liaison with a certain 
Countess of Killone. That is enough. 
With the proofs in his hand Sir Felix 
goes to Trevena and demands his pledge 
not to move his Bill or—‘I will take 
these proofs straight to Lord Killone and 
your career is at an end.” Clearly it is, 
if Janion is in earnest, and Janion, true 
to his journalistic principles—or lack of 
principles—being in earnest, Trevena has 
to give in “ not to save my career but the 
good name of a woman.” But the bar- 
gain was made without reckoning with 
Lady Killone, who, when Trevena tells 
her he has abandoned his pet Bill, begins 
to suspect, and then becomes convinced 
of, the truth. She goes straight to Janion. 
We wonder almost to the end of the play 
how the tangle is to be smoothed, and 
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MISS MARIE LOHR AS LADY TEAZLE. 
In ‘‘ The School for Scandal."—His Majesty's THEATRE. 
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the doubt with its solution makes a 
strong and emotional final act. Lady 
Killone appeals to every virtue that 
Janion does not possess to contradict in 
his evening papers the announcement 
of the Bill’sabandonment, which appeared 
in that morning’s “The Earth.” Janion 
is inflexible and finally she strikes home. 
“If you do not,” says she in effect, “I 
will go to the opposition paper and dic- 
tate the whole of this disgraceful story, 
your part in it, your threat and your dis- 
reputable bargain, and where will you 
stand in public esteem?” So she wins, 
and we forgive her a good deal for her 
pluck. Mr. Fagan has given us a new 
theme, or at least a very up-to-date dress 
for an old one. What is better, he has 
compelled us to follow a rather sordid 
entanglement with the deepest interest. 
His characters live; they are more than 
possible—they ave. Janion, bounder 
though he is, is such a consistently mag- 
nificent bounder that we almost take him 
to our hearts. The part is played by Mr. 
Norman McKinnel, which is enough to 
indicate that all the remorseless strength 
the author has put into the character gets 
its full value in expression. It is a very 
fine performance indeed. Miss Lena Ash- 
well’s triumph does not come till the last 
act. Till then she is just the tender- 
hearted woman. The conflict of the first 
three acts lies between Travena, played 
with his accustomed finish by Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth, and Janion, but when Miss 
Ashwell’s opportunity comes she thrills 
her audience as, indeed, she never fails 
to do. 


“The Devil,” at the Adelphi, is some- 
thing between a saturnalia and a miracle 
play, and Mr. Lyn Harding’s impersona- 
tion of the arch-tempter is something 
between the coiling, insidious serpent 
of Eden and the human conscience 
materialised in the form and garb of 


a man of the world. It has always 
been an easy kind of physical philosophy 
for mankind to personify forces out- 
side himself, and he has resorted to 
the same device to shift his moral 
responsibility from his own shoulders. 
His moral philosophy includes the per- 
sonification of good and evil as forces 
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outside himself always at conflict. To 
say “the devil tempted me” sounds like 
an excuse and a plausible one. We have 
harboured the idea of a personal devil so 
long that we have come almost to believe 
in him, and hence it is not much of a 
shock to see him—on the stage at least: 
and since necessarily our ideas of his 
appearance are vague, we are receptively 
curious of any actor’s presentation of 
him. All that we really require is that 
the impersonation should make us feel 
“creepy,” as Mr. Lyn Harding’s does 
decidedly. His devil is quite abnormally 
diabolical. He goes about his work with 
a perpetual smile. He jokes with the 
utmost good nature, but with a “ devilish 
sly” air, on the proverbial topics associ- 
ated with his ancient calling. Some of 
the wit is, it is true, almost as ancient as 
the calling, but it has power to tickle an 
audience, very likely because it has a 
fresh ring in the mouth of the devil him- 
self. As a dramatic entity ‘“‘ The Devil” 
counts for little. The story has to do with 
the woman and two men, one of whom 
she has married and the other of whom 
she loves. But her sentiments are quite 
correct, or they would be but for the 
Satanic interference. From the moment 
of his sudden and startling appearance— 
they could not manage that appearance 
any more craftily at St. George’s Hall— 
the drama becomes a sort of treatise on 
the whole art ofseduction. It is a curious 
and rather appalling study but its power 


- cannot be denied. Humanity is largely 


the slave of its emotions, Left alone the 
emotions may remain quiescent. It is 
not the devil’s way to leave them alone. 
He understands the value of propinquity 
to the object of illicit desire. He knows 
the insidious spur of suggestion. He 
plays on every string. When the mind of 
the man or the woman—the better mind, 
the quite sane mind—revolts in sudden 
terror with the consciousness of peril and 
turns on the tempter, he retorts suavely : 
“But I only present to you your own 
mind ; these are your thoughts, your 
desires ; the hoodwinking is your own, 
not mine.” How diabolically true! 
The Hungarian author, from whose work 
Mr. Henry Hamilton has taken the 
English version, must have a very subtle 
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insight into the human mind. Taking 
the tempter, as he is meant to be taken, 
as a visible embodiment of tempting 
suggestion in the soul that suffers itself 
to be tempted, and “The Devil” is a 
psychological analysis of high quality. 
It has an ethical value for the conscien- 
tious mind, while it is a volume of 
suggestive hints for the foul mind. It 
all depends on how one takes it—on the 
basic character of the individual ; but so, 
for the matter of that, do most plays and 
books that deal with sexual problems. 
The play is most admirably acted. There 
is no evading the really subtle power of 
Mr. Lyn Harding’s impersonation. It is 
fascinating and repulsive in an equal 
degree, and surely that is a triumph for 
him. Miss Alexandra Carlisle plays 
Mdme. Vaillant, the much tempted wife 
of the unloved financier, with a firm grip 
of the part in both its lighter and more 
sombre phases. Mr. Vincent Clive, as 
the young artist and whilom lover of 
Madame in the days before her marriage, 
is perhaps a trifle theatrical, but it must 
be difficult not to be theatrical, as the part 
is sketched. Miss Constance Hyem also 
must be credited with a very spirited and 
consistent rendering of the girl about 
town. The success of the play was for 
some time in doubt, but I believe it is 
now assured. I wonder how many see it 
a second time ? 


There seems a disposition just now on 
the part of the public to welcome any- 
thing that rings good and true in the 


way of melodrama. Of problem plays 
and tracts the public have had enough, 
and so the signs point to a revival of 
the good old-fashioned story-play, where 
virtue and honesty under a cloud fora 
season, during two or three acts, emerge 
pure and unsullied in the fourth. Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, at the Aldwych, has 
revived and revised “One of the Best,” 
so associated with poor William Terriss 
in the principal part, which drew crowded 
audiences to the Adelphi Theatre thirteen 
years ago. As now presented the piece 
is transparently clear in plot, and from 
the first moment one knows exactly 
what is going to happen. The official 
secrets have been leaking out. Lieut.- 
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General Coventry is very much dis- 
turbed. He locks those secrets up in his 
safe and only Lieut. Dudley Keppell 
knows them—he naturally knows them, 
for he is the author of the plans of the 
fortifications at any rate. The daughter 
of the general, Esther Coventry, is madly 
in love with the villain of the piece—a 
mill-owner in financial difficulties, one 
Phillip Ellsworth. We knew he was a 
villain, for he came on heralded by dirge- 
like music and had eyes put in with 
dirty fingers—as they say in Ireland. 
There was that between this Ellsworth 
and Esther that is best left unsaid. He 
promises to marry her if she will enable 
him to steal the coveted plans from her 
father’s safe. These plans he has arranged 
to sell for £10,000, cash down, to a 
German spy who is always hovering 
about the stage in a Mephistophelian 
manner. Dudley Keppell and May Pen- 
rose, the unsophisticated and charming 
daughter of a typical old-fashioned 
parson, are engaged to be married—the 
engagement takes place on the stage in 
a most pretty manner, so we know all 
about it. When the villain gets the key 
from the daughter of the general and 
opens the safe Dudley rushes out and 
tackles him. So does the general, but he 
most unfortunately catches Dudley in the 
semi-darkness—the villain runs off and 
escapes. Dudley is arraigned before a 
court-martial and is convicted. The 
sentence is that he be drummed out of 
the army and go to penal servitude for 
life. He does not of course go to penal 
servitude for life, but comes back very 
soon smiling and triumphant, for the 
villain refuses to marry Esther, and she 
naturally gives him away to her father, 
and so virtue triumphs, and, we suppose 
(though this is left to imagination in the 
drama), the wicked Ellsworth and guilty 
Esther get their deserts in the contrary 
direction. The relieving funny element 
is supplied by Private Jupp and his truly 
sweet sweetheart Kitty Spencer—the 
former played admirably without ex- 
aggeration by Harry Nicholls and the 
latter very charmingly by Miss Dido 
Drake. The hero of Henry Ainley was 
all that a melodramatic hero should be 
—tender and true, maste:ful and senti- 
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mental, and he was most nobly aided in 
evoking the sympathies of the audience 
by Miss Beatrice Terry who made a lovely 
and tear-extracting Mary Primrose. The 
real soldiers on the stage in considerable 
number, and the great attention to 
accuracy of detail—such as seeing that 
the electric button contrivance, to cause 
a bell to ring in the officers’ quarters on 
the safe being opened, is set all ready for 
the advent of the villain—add greatly to 
the impressiveness of the piece. The 
fact that Dudley Keppell should be 
accused of attempting to steal his own 
plans and sell them to a foreign nation is 
a matter that if he had been represented 
by counsel at the court-martial would 
have been made much of and probably 
have led to his acquittal. But then he 
had to be convicted, and you do not 
think over little unimportant points like 
this till you are on your way home after 
the theatre; and what does it matter 
after all? You have had an enjoyable 
evening and the time has gone most 
rapidly ; your eyes have been moistened 
and your heart has beaten once or twice 
quite quickly with excitement. Not 
every play will do all that. 


Miss Compton and Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith make an inimitable pair in that 
diverting three-act farce at the Criterion, 
to which Mr. R. C. Carton has given the 
title of “Mr. Preedy and the Countess.” 
Mr. Preedy is an amiable, shy, good- 
natured little man, who is by no means 
a fool, since he has the ability to rise to 
a partnership in the Bounsall Emporium, 
but he is just the sort of man whom 
everybody is disposed to impose upon 
until they go too far and discover, to 
their surprise, that he really can assert 
himself, when they suddenly begin to 
respect him. It will be seen, therefore, 
that Mr. Grossmith has a part after his 
own heart in Mr. Carton’s play, and the 
London playgoer has been prompt to find 
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it out. Miss Compton is equally well 
suited in the Countess of Rushmere. Her 
ladyship’s morals are elastic to the point 
of an elopement with Mr. Bounsall, 
Preedy’s partner. There is a certain 
justification, it may be urged by some 
in extenuation, from the fact that her 
husband is at present travelling in Egypt 
with a variety actress, and her ladyship’s 
family altogether appears very much 
given to sub-yosa connections. How- 
ever, having thrown herself into Mr. 
Bounsall’s arms, that gentleman is chival- 
rously bent on preserving her ladyship’s 
reputation from attack at the outset, and 
brings her to Mr. Preedy’s chambers as a 
safe and quiet retreat which a public 
hotel would not afford. Preedy’s views 
and convenience are not considered at 
all; hence come complications. Our 
bachelor’s chambers are speedily revo- 
lutionised. The Countess is exigent; a 
lady’s maid becomes a necessary attach- 
ment ; millinery helps to make the situa- 
tion dubious. Mr. Preedy has just become 
happily engaged—we have witnessed the 
somewhat difficult declaration—and the 
discovery of a lady in occupation of his 
apartments produces obvious misunder- 
standings. And furthermore, the Countess 
Rushmere is traced by her family to her 
hiding place, and naturally they pay 
Preedy the honour of having attracted 
her from the paths of rectitude—“that 
little worm” cries her nephew, Lord Rush- 
mere, in disgust at her choice. Needless 
to say that the complications thus en- 
suing are extremely amusing. Calm and 
understanding eventually come and lead 
the unhappy Preedy into peaceful waters 
once more, but he has one wild night and 
day of anguish and turmoil, and we can- 
not be other than grateful to Mr. Carton 
for permitting us to observe the spectacle. 
Miss Compton’s supreme poise and de- 
lightful nonchalance offer a most delight- 
ful foil to the nerve-racking tribulations 
of Mr. Preedy. 


~ 
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AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


By JOHN GRALE. 


KNOW. you are thinking me 
awfully slangy, now ar’n’t 
you?” the Australian girl 

asked. 

Whatever else he thought her besides 
the prettiest girl he had ever seen was 
not visible, as looking at her smiling 
face close to his at the breakfast table, 
and admiring her pretty white teeth 
and dark laughing eyes, he inquired 
by way of reply: 

“And who was ‘ Debil-debil'?” 

“ Debil-debil was a seven-year-old 
bush horse which had never been 
handled. My brother Bob ran him in 
a lot of scrubbers—wild horses, you 
know, from the ranges—and said I 
might have him if I could break him. As 
he was such a beauty I was very glad 
of the offer, and I did break him in 
without any assistance, except that Bob 
roped him for me ; then I lunged him 
two or three times before I backed 
him, so you see I am not at all likely 
to be afraid of a bucking horse.” 

“And you really think of riding 
Kaiser to-day?” 

“I do so. I brought my own 
saddle with me, so I know the tackle 
is all right.” 

“ Be persuaded not to do anything 
so dangerous. You won't be able to 
sit him; a monkey couldn’t sit him 
when he takes to his side-bucks.” 

“Oh, he goes in for pig-jumping. 
Well, I am not at all afraid of straight 
square bucking and side bucking into 
the bargain. Before I have done with 
Kaiser we shall be very good friends, 
see if we ar’n’t. You see I have been 
used to riding almost as long as to 
walking.” 

“ It he doesn’t manage to unseat you 
in less than five minutes, he will take 
to biting, and as a last resource he 
will bolt, and nothing can hold him |” 

“ Have you tried him yourself? " 

“No. What I have seen of his 
capers hasn't been alluring. He has 


killed one man, and seriously hurt 
another.” 

“ All that you tell me makes me 
crave the more to master him. I 
quite long to be on his back. I hardly 
thought I should have sucha chance 
in England. I expected my host’s or 
somebody’s favourite horse, and the 
creature of all others that I find most 
painful and sinful to ride, is just that 
animal.” 

~var 

“A favourite horse with any spirit 
one is not willing to lend to a stranger, 
and nothing would ever induce me to 
put anything so irksome on a favourite 
horse 6f mine ; my favourite horse is 
my chum, not merely a more or less 
good mount, and I consult his will 
and pleasure.” 

A fair-haired, lisping, long-chinned 
young man of' the opposite side of the 
table listened to the Australian girl 
with staring eyes, and wide open 
mouth, as he invariably did whenever 
she spoke. His hostess was in like 
amazement, though she showed it more 
prettily ; and in order not to show it 
at all used to flee to the nursery 
whenever there was any fear of a 
téte-a-téte. The Australian girl was 
the daughter of a friend of her hus- 
band, who had arrived with him on a 
short visit at this country home of 
theirs in Wales only a few days since. 
The people who entered Plas Gomez 
by the invitation of the young hostess 
were exclusively musical. She liked 
no other folk ; indeed, had not a word 
to say to any others. Her husband 
sometimes embarrassed her by invit- 
ing people who talked of other things 
besides music, but never before quite 
so terrible a visitor as this Australian 
young lady. For here was a small 
pretty girl, who talked not only of 
other things, but as a jockey or horsey- 
man might be expected to talk ; who, 
when she was asked if she liked music 
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and played, replied, “‘ Yes, I can tootle 
on a concertina,” and expressed her 
fondness for babies by such an excla- 
mation as “ What a dear little kid!" 

Young Mrs. Watkyn summoned her 
brother in haste a few hours after the 
arrival of her eccentric young guest. 
“Who could have any idea from her 
looks, Dick,” she wrote in this urgent 
summons, “ that she would be such a 
very strange girl. I showed you her 
photograph, so pretty and petite—and 
so she really is to look at. Now do 
come and ride with her, and all that, 
and take her off my hands for a few 
days. Her father and Harry start 
off together on a walking tour to- 
morrow, and I don’t in the least know 
what I shall do with her if you don’t 
come. Albert Butcher (Rubini is his 
musical name, you know, and whatever 
you do, mind not to call him ‘ But- 
cher ’) is as frightened of her as I am. 
Of course, I thought from his photo- 
graph that he was just the sort of 
young man to have in the house with 
her.” 

Dick Davies, curious to see this 
Australian girl, arrived the next day, 
and soon obligingly announced to his 
sister that she might leave the enter- 
taining of the young lady entirely to 
him. 

After breakfast the next morning 
the horses were brought to the door, 
and the Australian girl appeared 
before the admiring gaze of Dick 
Davies, attired in a faultlessly fitting 
habit just short enough to show her 
pretty feet, neatly booted and spurred, 
with her workman-like cutting whip 
in her hand. 

The groom led out Kaiser, a six- 
teen-hand bay, who by his somewhat 
startled look seemed to thoroughly 
understand that some excitement was 
to be expected. He had a long lean 
head, high withers, splendid crest, and 
altogether was a very powerful, game- 
looking animal. As he looked from 
side to side, out of his large eyes set 
far apart, and twitched his ears ner- 
vously, the Australian girl said, “ If I 
had seen that horse at home I should 
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have said he was Little John’s stock. 
He does not look a vicious brute. I 
am not going to believe he is naturally 
vicious ; he may have been spoiled.” 

Then she gathered up the reins in 
her small white gauntleted hand and 
twined her fingers in the horse’s mane, 
and merely touching with the point of 
her toes the outstretched hand of Dick 
Davies, she quietly placed herself in 
the saddle, and in a second was seated, 
looking as cool and comfortable as on 
the back of a favourite hack. Hawk, 
a black-brown bloodlike looking crea- 
ture, which Dick then mounted, moved 
off, and—to the astonishment of the 
gaping groom — Kaiser quietly fol- 
lowed. 

“Well, that caps all I ever seed,” 
he muttered to himself, for he had 
tried to ride Kaiser once, and had not 
cared to repeat the experiment, con- 
tenting himself with declaring ever 
afterwards that he did not believe any 
man had ever ridden him except the 
old Major from whom his master had 
bought him, and he could ride out the 
devil himself if he could only have got 
a saddle on his back. And here was 
a pretty slip of a girl riding him before 
his very eyes. He followed them to 
the park gates to “see the fun.” 

The two horses went very qufetly, 
like two steady nags, until they were 
through the park gates, when Hawk, 
who was accustomed to let out as soon 
as the sward was reached, now by cer- 
tain fidgetings expressed his impa- 
tience to be off, and Dick said, “ Shall 
we move now?” 

“Certainly, if you like,” was his 
companion’s reply. 

Dick accordingly gave his horse his 
head, and Hawk started off in a plea- 
sant, long-strided canter; but the 
Kaiser now let his rider know that he 
had a will to be reckoned with. Plant- 
ing his forefeet straight out together 
in front of him, he refused to move, 
laying his ears back at the same time. 
And now camea battle royal between 
the horse and the Australian girl. The 
horse refusing to move, she brought 
down her whip sharply on his near 
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He arched his back and 
She 


shoulder. 
began to buck in right earnest. 
sat as if glued to the saddle. 

Dick Davies, when he found his 
companion not following, had pulled 
up, and was now a witness of the 
struggle going on. 

Kaiser having tried the straight- 
square bucking for some time, and 
receiving cut after cut first on one 
shoulder, then on the other, resorted 
to the side bucks. This was more dan- 
gerous, but the Australian girl was 
equal to it, and with easy suppleness 
did she accommodate herself to every 
change in the movements of the bound- 
ing brute, that she seemed as if part 
of the creature. To these side bucks 
she responded by plying spurs as well 
as whip in Kaiser’s heaving side. At 
last, maddened by his defeat—for 
when he had tried by quickly turning 
his head to bite at the knees of his 
rider, his nose had received such cuts 
as it had never known before—he fook 
the bit between his teeth and bolted. 

The Australian girl had been told 
that she had a good two miles of sward 
before her, so she offered not the 
slightest resistance to his bolting, 
rather the contrary. Having gone at 
his hardest pace for a full mile, Kaiser 
felt that he was not going to be master 
even that way, for he now got the spur 
and had to go on. Even when he 
swerved, and made for the wall (which 
he obviously felt with equine self- 
satisfaction was a stroke of smart- 
ness), still there was no check. At it 
he went, clearing it like a bird. Hav- 
ing done that he would probably have 
been quite satisfied, but now his rider, 
settling herself quietly, said, ‘“ Now I 
am going to have my turn,” and 
putting Kaiser's head to the wall again, 
in went the spurs, and the wall was 
cleared a second time. 

Then the Australian girl felt she 
had mastered Kaiser, and so did 
Kaiser himself, and he settled down 
into a long swinging walk by the side 
of Hawk, who had met the discomfited 
animal as he cantered up with heaving 
sides, and foam-covered flanks. 
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“ Hawk will have to look to his 
laurels,” said she. ‘“ Mr. Watkyn 
thought there was no other horse in 
his stables that would be able to pace 
well on a long day with Hawk, but he 
had not reckoned with Kaiser, you 
bet.” 

““ Then you really like the brute?” 
Dick said, looking at her with wonder 
and admiration. 

“I do so,” she said, patting him on 
the neck whilst she spoke. “ I should 
just like to be on his back after a mob 
of cattle. Could we get a pannikin 
of tea at that little red house up 
there, Mr. Davies? I am a little 
thirsty.” 

“T’'ll go up and see,” said Dick, 
only glad of a chance to do some ser- 
vice, however small, for this wonderful 
bewitching girl, whose slave he had 
been from the first moment he saw 
her. “ It is a farm house, so we are 
sure to be able to get a glass of milk, 
if that will do.” 

“ Oh, an out-station hut, is it? They 
seem to be mighty big affairs, these 
‘farms ’ of yours,” exclaimed she, with 
glee. “Let us leave our horses with 
that man over there. It is a nuisance 
not having hobbles, but we could do 
that, couldn’t we? and let us both 
climb up to the farm.” 

“It is a rough and steep bit of 
climbing, with very narrow foothold 
at some places.” 

“It seems to be pretty cold up 
here,” said the Australian girl when 
they reached the top. “See?” and 
she tapped with her pretty little foot a 
narrow strip of quite thick ice. 

The little red house was on a level 
with them now, and there at the door 
was an old Welsh woman with a tall 
hat perched on the top of her cap. 

They got the glass of milk, and 
after a glance round the curious old 
kitchen that had seen winter and sum- 
mer for more than four hundred years, 
they made their way down to their 
horses again. 


Young Mrs. Watkyn emerged from 
the nursery when the Australian girl 
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and Dick were safely outside the park 
gates, and Albert Rubini took up his 
violin and began to be happy ; but soon 
he was disturbed by the entrance of 
his hostess, wearing the air of having 
something disagreeable to propose. 

“I think I really must ask her to 
play this evening, if you don’t mind,” 
she said. 

“Yeth, I thould, and get it over,” 
lisped the languid Rubini, “ though 
weally a conthertina ith thomething too 
awful, you know.” 

“If she can only play on a concer- 
tina,” replied young Mrs. Watkyn, a 
ray of hope lighting up her careful 
brow, that could not but be grave while 
discussing a question on which hung 
such painful anticipation, “ we are safe, 
because I’m sure she has not brought 
a concertina with her.” 


“Are you weally sure that she 


hathn’t a conthertina?”’’ said Rubini. 
“I don’t think she can possibly 
have one anywhere here.” 
With this hope to ward off the 
haunting vision of a concertina swung 


pitilessly before their eyes by the 
hands of the pretty but fearful and 
dumbfounding girl, the _ sensitive 
Rubini and his hostess awaited events. 

“ I think it is not likely that she will 
be able to play on anything else,” said 
the latter, as a last comforting word 
on the subject. 

However, the Australian girl did not 
say no, when the dreadful moment 
came to ask her to play, though there 
was nothing in the room but the piano 
to play on. She sat down quietly to 
it, slipped her rings off from her 
pretty fingers, and then—ah! what a 
wonderful sort of “ tootling.” ‘Rubini 
gazed at his hostess open-mouthed. 
It was always the least expected you 
got from the Australian girl. Irrita- 
tion at first predominated at this ex- 
asperating fact. But then as he lis- 
tened, and the loveliest notes dropped 
from her fingers, and she struck finely 
fine chords — glorious chords — he 
began to suffer the envy, the passion- 
ate unrest that, with aspirations above 
capabilities, he had ever to undergo 
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whilst listening to anyone playing more 
finely than he himself could play. But 
in the end he forgot himself, and—all 
his shyness gone—he went up to the 
girl who, without the least self-con- 
sciousness, as it seemed to him, played 
with talent to possess which would 
have lifted him into the seventh heaven 
of delight, and prompted simply by his 
intense love and adoration for music, 
poured forth in child-like words his 
gratitude and admiration. She looked 
at him, and was touched by the evi- 
dent genuineness of his emotion. 

“You are very fond of music,” she 
said. ‘“ You did not know, perhaps, 
that Australians are very fond of music 
too. Oh, yes ; why, the best interpreter 
of Beethoven (and he knows more of 
Wagner, too, than anyone else I ever 
met) is an oJd pal of mine. Oh! he 
was an awfully good old chap! He’s 
away in the far North now; taken up 
some back blocks—yes. And this 
fellow, who is the most thorough 
musician I know, is like myself, a 
gum-sucker. And he has done rough- 
ing enough in his time to kill half a 
dozen fellows ; he’s had sandy blight, 
barcoo rot, and any amount of other 
horrible things.” 

But her slang frightened him no 
more. Nor did he mind that she cared 
to talk about other things than music. 
He only begged her to play more and 
more, and when she ceased gazed at 
her in transport. 

“He seems amazingly fond of 
music,” she said to Dick Davies in a 
pitying tone, ‘and your sister tells 
me he is consumptive. A long sea 
voyage would do him good, poor young 
man. I do feel sorry for him. He 
seemed to care for nothing in the 
world but music, and really until this 
evening, I thought ‘he was what my 
brother Bob would call a ‘ shingle short.’ ” 

“A shingle short?” repeated Dick, 
interrogatively, in the humble tone of 
a dazed admirer. 

“You don’t know what is meant by 
a shingle short. (Well, what would 
you have me say, I wonder? I-don't 
think that he is compos mentis? But 
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that would sound so terribly hard, 
you know ; and if I were to say ‘ He's 
not all there,” you would think me 
slangy, and that would be an asper- 
sion I really couldn't bear.” 

Here she laughed merrily, and so 
did Dick. 

“I see your meaning, df course,” 
said he. “ You think the poor fellow 
hasn't all his wits about him.” 

“You see my meaning, thank 
you. But I suppose you wanted to be 
enlightened on the beauty of the ex- 
pression as it is Australian. Don’t 
you see, then, that shingles are used on 
bush houses instead of slates, and if 
one is off then the roof is not all right 
—savey? But I am awfully sorry” 
(and she looked very sad again) 
“about this particular roof, or what- 
ever it is that’s wrong.” 

She was less vivacious than usual 
for the rest of the evening, and her 
last thoughts before falling asleep were 
of poor consumptive Rubini. 

For a long time she lay awake, 
eagerly occupied with a hopeful little 
scheme for benefiting him. He was 
to have the sea voyage to go with her 
and her father when they went back to 
Australia, and his musical aspirations 
were not to suffer any hindrance from 
his going. 

“T will talk to dad about it, and 
dear old brother Bob will be on my 
side, and help me. He always does 
in the end, even if he begins by laugh- 
ing at me.” 

“Ice! Ice!” that was the word she 
was roused by in the middle of the night. 

“No ice in the house,” she heard 
young Mrs. Watkyn say in dismay 
from the staircase above. 
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It was at the door of poor Rubini’s 
room that dismayed whispers were 
uttered, the Australian girl knew. Poor 
fellow! It was this dreadful hemorr- 
hage again that they had told her he 
was subject to. Yes, ice should stop 
it, and he should have it. 

Rapidly she dressed, flew lightly 
down the stairs, rushed past the 
startled Williams who was going out 
for the doctor, and swiftly reached the 
park gates. The gates reached, she 
did not stay to find the fastenings, but 
gathering up her petticoats, vaulted 
lightly over them. The night was 
dark, and ordinary human_ senses 
would have been of no avail now, but 
her’s were as keen and as true as those 
of animals. She reached the spot where 
that afternoon they had left the horses, 
and without the waste of a step, struck 
in the dark blackness the steep ascend- 
ing path. Fearlessly she began to 
ascend it, reached the top, and groped 
for the place where she had seen the 
thick ice. This spot joyfully found, 
she cracked the ice with the heel of 
her boot, and with a thick piece in her 
hand, turned back hastily, eager to re- 
turn. And, turning to descend, her mind 
intent upon reaching the house again 
as quickly as possible, she hurried 
downward, trusting in the darkness to 
her intuitions rather than sight. In 
the morning she was found lying at 
the bottom of a sheer fall of a hun- 
dred feet, her little hand as cold as the 
piece of ice it still grasped. 

“Could she only have left me that 
talent of hers,” sighed Rubini. 

“She was worth millions of 
Rubinis,’ Dick (who never forgot her) 
murmured in a rage of grief. 
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HOW A GREAT HOTEL IS 
GUARDED. 


Detective-Inspector Brogan interviewed, Chief Detective of the Hotel Cecil. 


By F. V. CONOLLY. 


of swindlers, Bidwell, members 

of the professional criminal 
class were as easy to distinguish as 
negroes. 

Thirty years ago the overwhelming 
majority of the dangerous criminals 
were brutal, vulgar individuals, whose 
aspect and manners invariably betrayed 
their calling whenever they came into 
contact with respectable people. 
Modern conditions have, however, 
made it impossible for the Bill Sykes 
type of ruffian to pursue his nefarious 
trade. The gentlemanly-educated cri- 
minal has taken his place, and has 
become a formidable menace to the 
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ae aes the advent of that prince 


welfare of the community on account 
of the ease with which he can mix with 
good society, and thereby facilitate 
alike the commission of robbery and 
escape from detection and punishment. 

The modern palatial hotel has 
formed the environment that is par- 
ticularly favourable to the develop- 
ment of that class of criminal of which 
the fictional “Raffles” is the stage 
embodiment. 

The only guests such modern 
Aladdin palaces as the Savoy, Cecil, 
or Waldorf Hotels entertain are those 
who, by the very nature of events, 
possess substantial banking accounts, 
and hence “ Raffles,”’ on some pretext 
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or other, finds it convenient to dwell 
beneath the same roof for the purpose 
of plundering his unsuspecting victims. 
Within recent years the growth of 
gigantic robberies perpetrated or engi- 
neered through the facilities afforded by 
big hotels has proved absolutely alarming. 

For some time past the managers of 
these gigantic establishments, however, 
becoming aware of their responsibili- 
ties, have taken various drastic steps 
to protect their visitors from the un- 
welcome attentions of gentlemen of the 
“ Raffles ” class. 

For these reasons they have 
employed a number of private detec- 
tives, who, unknown to the staff and 
the visitors of the hotel, are constantly 
on the alert to prevent guests and 
visitors being victimised by thieves. 

Desirous of obtaining the inner 
workings of this system, the writer 
made the acquaintance of Ex-Inspec- 
tor and Detective-Inspector Brogan at 
the Hotel Cecil the other day. 

“You see,”’ said the detective, “ the 
Hotel Cecil is the known rendezvous 
of millionaires and fashionable people. 
Naturally it follows that the ‘ boys,” 
as we call the ‘crooks’ who live by 
various forms of plunder, resort to 
this and similar establishments in the 
hope of finding someone whom they 
can plunder. 

““ Now I have had thirty-odd years’ 
experience of crime and criminals in 
the C.I.D., and, as you are aware, 
from Sir William Anderson's writings, 
the professional criminal class is a 
very small one. I flatter myself that 
I know every ‘crook’ in London who 
is likely to invade the respectability of 
the Hotel Cecil. 

“The way I protect visitors from 
the depredations of the criminal fra- 
ternity is this :— 

“With the exception of a few high- 
placed officials, no one knows my 
identity. The staff and haditués only 
know me as a casual visitor who drops 
into the ‘American Bar’ occasionally 
to have a quiet smoke and a drink. 

“Yet I am always watchful and on 
the alert ! 
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“The visitors’ list gives me little 
information. Not being a prophet I 
cannot tell what name a ‘crook’ will 
elect to be known by, so I generally 
contrive to be about when the guests 
arrive. 

“At the ‘factory,’ as we ‘ old hands’ 
term Scotland Yard, the movements 
of known criminals of all nationalities 
are carefully recorded by arrangement 
with police of all nationalities. Photo- 
graphs are also exchanged, and it is 
my duty to commit to memory the 
appearance and distinctive traits of 
‘crooks’ of every country who are 
likely to stay at the Cecil. 

““ Should any ‘ undesirables ”* turn up 
it is an easy matter to get rid of them. 
Some little time ago I saw,a notorious 
bank robber of international reputation, 
a man who has done time in America 
and France, drinking with some 
wealthy Americans in the bar. Now 
it is a foolish thing to raise a fuss 
or disturbance. I just went over to 
him and said, ‘ Hello, old man, who 
would have thought of meeting you 
here?’ 

“*How are you?’ he responded 
awkwardly. ‘ Unexpected pleasure, I’m 
sure.’ 

“* Have a drink?’ I said, ‘ for old 
times’ sake,’ with an emphasis on 
‘times.’ 

“* Certainly,’ said he ; and then ina 
whisper, ‘Are you watch dog here?’ 

“*T am,’ I replied, ‘so never let 
me see you here again or I shall bark, 
and perhaps bite.’ 

“* T understand, but it’s hard lines,’ 
said the ‘crook,’ and he wished me good 
day and made his exit. That man 
will never venture to return to the 
Cecil,”’ said the detective. ‘“‘ He knows 
that he is known. As he would say 
himself, his pitch is queered, and he 
prefers to take no risks. 

“The antecedents of every servant 
are most carefully investigated, also 
work that sometimes entails the co- 
operation of the police of five or six 
countries. 

“A jewel thief employed as cham- 
bermaid or waiter would have un- 
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rivalled opportunities in a palatial 
establishment like ours. Such a con- 
tingency, with the precautions we 
employ, is practically an impossibility. 

“If vigilance were relaxed for a 
week, undesirable characters would 
be sure to take rooms in the hotel. 
Think what a rich harvest the bed- 
rooms alone in the Hotel Cecil would 
prove to a thief. 

“ All he would have to do would be 
to creep along the corridor, and open 
with a ‘twirl’ (an instrument resem- 
bling curling tongs) the doors of the 
bedrooms. 

“ Nine persons out of ten lock their 
bedroom doors from the inside and 
leave the key in the lock. The ‘ twirl’ 
grasps it and turns it readily and 
noiselessly, and so affords the thief 
ready admission. 


“Should I see a wealthy man 
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in danger of being victimised by 
rogues, I would not attempt to warn 
him, unless the circumstances were 
extremely urgent. 

“I would, however, make myself 
known to the rogues in a manner they 
would respect, and, believe me, the 
‘boys’ never take a liberty. Once 
they know that their game has been 
seen through they seek ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new,’ and give no further 
trouble. 

“We wish to ‘bloom unseen’ and 
do good unobtrusively and by stealth, 
and hence we avoid notoriety as much 
as possible. To-day even if a felony 
by some chance or other was perpe- 
trated at the Hotel, well,’ concluded 
the detective, “ you would find it would 
be discovered by ‘Scotland Yard’ 


from ‘ information received ’ probably, 
but they would have the credit.” 


DURHAM HOUSE, SALISBURY HOUSE, AND WORCESTER HOUSE. 


Which formerly stood on the site now occupied by the Cecil and Savoy Hotels. 


From a tapestry in the Savoy Hotel. 





LONG SPEECHES IN 


THE PLAY. 


By PLAYGOER. 


HE long speech is a severe test 
£ of the quality of the dramatist 
who introduces it, and of the 
actor who hastospeakit. The essence 
of dramatic form is action—action— 
always action. It may be action with- 
out words, but words without action 
do not constitute drama. Mere dia- 
logue is not drama necessarily, but 
only when the dialogue is directed to 
dramatic effect, and is, therefore, an 
ingredient of the action. The poet 
may rhapsodise ; the philosopher may 
philosophise ; the moralist may mora- 
lise ; but the rhapsody or the philo- 
sophy, or the ethics must help forward 
the action. The risk of the long 
speech is that it may retard the action 
and lower the dramatic temperature. 
Instances galore might be cited from 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays, where 
action becomes wholly submerged in 
criticism. 

It may serve a useful end, or at 
least prove of interest, to notice a 
few examples in modern plays of the 
right use of the long speech, the use 
that intensifies the emotions of an 
audience and springs naturally and 
directly from the dramatic situation of 
the moment. Only one of the six 
instances cited below has in the least 
an air of artificiality—the one taken 
from “ His House in Order” ; but 
even here the speech serves-a legiti- 
mate purpose. The play would lose 
by its omission. But in all the other 
cases instanced the speech is the 
appropriate and necessary expression 
of the emotional climax of the moment. 
Unless it does thus flow like an irresis- 
tible torrent, it is nearly always a 
source of weakness rather than 
strength. 

I do not recall a long speech in a 
modern play that runs a greater risk 
of falling flat than Hilary Jesson’s 
story of the French Chef in Pinero’s 


comedy, “ His House in Order,” which 
had so long a run at the St. James’s 
a few years ago. It is not a passion- 
ate speech ; it does not advance the 
action of the play ; it does not concern 
any of the characters in the story 
except by way of innuendo. It is to 
some extent illuminating, but in my 
judgment only the fine voice and 
admirable elocution of Mr. Alexander 
carried it through successfully and 
prevented it from lessening the dra- 
matic interest at a critical period of 
the play. 

Hilary’s sympathies have been ex- 
cited for his brother Filmer’s second 
wife, Nina, whose predecessor, Anna- 
bel, born Ridgeley, was a paragon of 
a housekeeper while Nina is not. The 
memory of “ poor Annabel” is wor- 
shipped and an essential part of this 
litany of praise is to snub and belittle 
and sneer at Nina. The whole 
Ridgeley family—pompous,~ self-opin- 
ioned humbugs all and merciless— 
metaphorically sit upon her at every 
opportunity. She is the “ failure” ; 
she is “ Mr. Filmer Jesson’s matri- 
monial blunder" ; she is expected 
“to do homage to Annabel Mary 
Ridgeley that was, whose shoe-strings 
she is not worthy to have tied.” And 
her husband, Filmer, has a distorted 
vision as well. Hilary interposes more 
than once with an effort to break this 
wave of cruel injustice. He appeals 
to his brother to remember that women 
are not all alike and to honour each 
for the merits she has. “ Seize upon 
the gifts she does possess and ap- 
praise them at their full value and 
thank heaven for them.” He appeals 
to Nina to be “ reasonable, compas- 
sionate, politic.” But his well-meant 
efforts are futile against the uncom- 
promising hardness of the Ridgeleys, 
and at last he makes an appeal to 
them, an appeal in the form of 
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allegory ; he tells this story, standing, 
facing them all and speaking with a 
certain impressiveness underlying the 
air of the raconteur. 


HILARY. May I tell you all a 
little story? (Will it bore you? 
The tragical history—shall we call 
it—of Henri and Adolphe! When 
I was in Paris, in my early days 
in the diplomatic service, I used to 
dine frequently at the house of a 
friend in the Rue de Chaillot whose 
kitchen was presided over by a 
chef of a very remarkable talent. 
Talent! The fellow was a marvel ! 
His Oreilles d’ Agneau farcies were 
pronounced by elderly gourmets ta 
be the equal of the great Sher- 
mite’s ; and I can never recall his 
Canard en Chemise without a sen- 
sation of mingled ecstasy and re- 
gret. His name—he is still alive 
and kicking—cooking—his name is 
Henri Maximilien Carolus Sevas- 
seur, and he is now the proprietor 
of the famous restaurant Sevasseur 
on the Boulevard de Sebastopol. 
You should treat my lady to Paris 
oftener, Sir Daniel. 

LaDy RIDGELEY. I am not fond 
of Paris. 

SIR DANIEL RIDGELEY. We are 
not fond of Paris. 

PRYCE RIDGELEY. Nor of 
French messes. 

HILARY. The maison Sevasseur 
would reconcile you to both. Well, 
having spent some years in the Rue 
de Chaillot, the wonderful Henri 
determined to risguer le tout pour 
le tout—to launch out on his own 
account—and my friend, his master, 
was broken-hearted. However, a 
successor to Henri had to be found, 
and in due course a certain Adolphe 
was installed in his place. 

PRYCE. (What's the point of the 
yarn, Jesson? 

HILARY. I am approaching it, 
dear Ridgeley. The point is that 
Adolphe was an earnest, not unin- 
telligent creature who might—who 
would—have ended by filling his 


predecessor’s shoes with moderate 
success but for the lack of—how 
shall I put it?—a little encour- 
agement. 

SIR DANIEL (suspiciously). En- 
couragement |! 

HILARY. (Zo Sir Daniel). En- 
couragement, sir. Don’t we all 
need encouragement, in every de- 
partment of life? (We're pretty 
prosperous — we who are in this 
room; do we owe nothing to it? 
Didn't I come in for my share 
from my chief, in those old days, 
and wasn’t my sleep the sounder 


~ for it? Doesn’t Filmer get his pat- 


on-the-back, to-day, from his 
leader? Is it of no help to him? 
Did you never hunger for a word of 
praise, Sir Daniel—aye, and receive 
it—during your period of stress and 
struggle ; and, in memory of that 
time, have you never thrown a bone 


~ (pointing to Pryce) into the kennel 


of that promising young dog there? 
Caspita! I always swear in a 
foreign tongue, Miss Geraldine— 
Caspita ! encouragement is the only 
grease for our wheels on this world’s 
roads. Pity for the poor wretch 
from whom it is withheld, whether 
she fully deserves it or not! 

GERALDINE RIDGELEY (sharply). 
She? 

HILARY. Did I say she? Well, 
women — God bless ‘em — women 
need it as much—perhaps more— 
than men. 

GERALDINE (with a short hard 
laugh, tapping her foot upon the 
floor). Hal Your cook? 

HILARY. Adolphe? Oh, he 
didn’t get it. That’s the point 
of the story, you know. Every 
effort of his was compared unfav- 
ourably with the achievements of 
the departed Henri. In vain would 
the unfortunate Adolphe prepare his 
Oreilles d’ Agneau. They were 
tolerable ; oh, yes, said my host, 
they had merit ; but—they were not 
Henri’s. The poor devil tried his 
hand at a Canard en Chemise. 
H'm! So—so ; passable ; but—you 


















recollect Henri’s! And so, day 
after day, week after week, the vir- 
tues of Monsieur Henri Maximilien 
Carolus Sevasseur were hammered 
and dinned into the ears of the 
unhappy Adolphe until—ah, yes, 
this is the point of the story—— 
SIR DANIEL (rising and mov- 


ing away to the left). H'm, h’m, 
h'm, h’m—— 
HILARY. Until the luckless 


young man became desperate—des- 
perate. Hal! it might have been 
yesterday. It was a grande occa- 
sion. We boys were to dine with 
my friend to meet the, then, newly- 
appointed Russian Ambassador. 
The evening was warm and dry, 
and I walked from my lodgings to 
the Rue de Chaillot. The doors 
were opened by a couple of flunkeys 
with faces as white as Ridgeley’s 
shirt-front. At the last moment, 
Adolphe had put a charge of gun- 
powder into the fourneau—the kit- 
chen-range, you know, — and had 
blown it to splinters. He was lying 
on the floor of the cuisine when 
I arrived, being tended by surgeons. 
Poor, misunderstood, discouraged, 
defeated Adolphe ! That’s my story. 


How fruitless Hilary’s efforts were 
we know. (We who saw the play—as 
who did not?—know, too, by what a 
startling dramatic coup Mr. Pinero 
teaches Nina’s husband that a woman 
may keep his house in order and not 
be a paragon for all that. 

The long speech I am about to 
quote from another present day suc- 
cess, Mr. Sutro’s “The Walls of 
Jericho,” is an intensely passionate 
speech. The speaker is Jack Fro- 
bisher, a big strong man who has 
made a great fortune in Queensland 
and come back to England to enjoy 
it. He has married the pleasure- 
loving daughter of an impoverished and 
decadent nobleman, bought a town 
house and a country house and owns 
a shooting-box and a yacht, and he 
has come to see the rottenness of it 
all. “ In Queensland I was a power” ; 
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here “I find myself snared, caught 
by the heels, trapped . . . become a 
mere doll and a puppet. . . . I, who 
have power to do things, merely cum- 
ber the earth and loaf.” 

His set is the “ Smart set,” as 
frivolous and worthless a social swim 
as man or woman can sink into. His 
wife flirts as every other woman in the 
set flirts, some more dangerously than 
others. Her chief admirer is one 
Dallas, of the kind “ created to amuse 
our women,” as the doddering old Mar- 
quis, Frobisher’s father-in-law puts it. 
At last Dallas goes too far, makes 
desperate love to Lady Alethea Fro- 
bisher and her husband finds it out. 
It is the last straw in his disillusion- 
ment. He has had enough of England 
and her fast set and the humiliation 
of it all. He determines to throw it 
all up and go back to Queensland, to 
pure air and clean living, sends for 
his man of business, directs him to 
sell houses, lands, yacht, furniture— 
everything, and just on the heels of 
this order enters his wife, Lady 
Alethea, to whom he announces his 
resolve, “ We are going to Queens- 
land by the next boat.” Amazed and 
bewildered she asks if this is “ because 
of Mr. Dallas?” 


JACK (banging his fist om the 
fable). Oh, not Dallas alone. He 
was the last straw, that’s all. It’s 
the friends you have, and the life 
you lead, and the opinions you hold 
— it’s time there should be a change. 


ALETHEA. I don’t know what 
you mean. 
JACK (with growing vehe- 


mence). I\'ve had enough of these 
companions of yours, these wretched, 
sexless women who do nothing but 
flirt and gamble, these childless 
wives who grudge the time that it 
costs them to bring a baby into the 
world. I’ve had enough of their 
brainless, indecent talk, where 
everything good is turned into ridi- 
cule, and each word has a double 
meaning. I’ve had enough of this 
existence of ours, in town and 
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country, where all the men make 
love to their neighbours’ wives. I've 
done with it—done with it all—and 
so have you! 

ALETHEA (very white). You 
exaggerate grossly. 

JACK. Exaggerate! Haven't I 
had to stand by and see it all, 
year after year! Oh yes, we've 
lived in a very smart set, and I 
dare say there’ve been one or two 
more who respected the seventh com- 
mandment, and merely played with 
fire. And most husbands, no doubt, 
are content that their wives should 
neglect them, as you have neglected 
me—never give them a thought, 
have no time to look after their 
child—— 

ALETHEA (indignantly). 
not true | 

JACK. Isn't it? There’s our 
boy upstairs—you allowed a strange 
woman to give him her milk, so 
that you could play Bridge, and 
go dancing. You see him a few 
minutes each day, you've so much 
to do. 

ALETHEA. 
love my child? 

JACK. You love him as you love 
me—for half an hour out of the 
twenty-four; and the rest of the 
time we don’t count. 

ALETHEA (wringing her hands). 
Oh, how can you say such things ! 

JACK. As for me—the schemes 
I’ve at heart—my hopes and ambi- 
tions—it’s a long time now that I’ve 
never dared speak of them. I've 
been poor, foolish Jack, who didn’t 
play cards, or waltz; I was dull 
and a bore. But the first fop who 
came along, the first smirking 
dandy, who could whisper and ogle 
and tell you a tit-bit of scandal, he 
was amusing, and pleasant. He 
thought it right that you should 
lose hundreds at cards, spend a for- 
tune on dress, and fritter your time 
on all sorts of foolishness. Your 
brother seduces a girl—you are 
indignant with me because I be- 
friend her. The people around you 


That's 


You think I don't 


—the poor, the helpless, the sick— 
to these you give never a thought. 
You're a peer’s daughter, sént into 
the world to enjoy yourself, have a 
good time, with Dallases round you 
to flirt with. It’s been pleasure, 
pleasure, pleasure, from morning till 
night, from one year’s end to an- 
other. You and your friends forget 
for what purpose God made you, 
and turn to mere empty dolls. Well, 
I say, to hell with all this! You're 
my wife, not my mistress ; I mar- 
ried because I wanted a mate and 
a partner, and I’m tired of the 
life we've led, in which you've been 
neither. And so we'll go, we two ; 
we'll leave this rotten West End ; 
we'll go back to Nature, and start 
things over again | 
ALETHEA (defiant). 

But in the end she does ! 


I will not. 


Playgoers will recall that powerful 
scene in “ The Silver King’ wherein 
Wilfred Denver, convinced that he has 
murdered Ware, describes to Jaikes 
the terrors of a conscience-haunted 
sleep. It will be remembered that 
Denver, driven to despair by ill-fortune 
is taunted and goaded to madness by 
Ware who was his rival for the hand 
of the woman whom Denver had won. 
In a fit of intoxication, Denver goes 
to Ware’s rooms with the intent to 
kill him, but a gang of burglars 
already in possession overpower and 
chloroform him. Ware returns and is 
shot by one of the burglars who uses 
Denver's pistol for the purpose. Den- 
ver regaining consciousness, but still 
dazed by the drink and drug com- 
bined, finding the dead body of Ware 
and remembering vaguely his purpose 
in coming to Ware’s rooms, concludes 
that he has really carried out his mad 
intent. His wife and a railway acci- 


dent help him to get safely away to 
America, where he makes a fortune in 
the silver mines. Eventually the true 
facts of the murder of Ware are dis- 
closed, but it is while still in the belief 
that he was guilty of that crime that 
Denver impulsively pours into the 
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sympathatic ear of the faithful servant 
the tale of remorse he has so long 
hidden in his own breast. 


DENVER! Stay! I fell asleep. 
Jaikes, you don’t know what a mur- 
derer’s sleep is. It is the waking 
time of conscience. It is the whip- 
ping-post she ties him to while she 
lashes and stings and maddens his 
poor, helpless, guilty soul. Sleep! 
It is a bed of spikes and horrors. 
It is a precipice for him to roll over, 
sheer upon the jags and forks of 
memory! It is a torchlight pro- 
cession of devils raking out every 
infernal sewer and cranny of his 
brain! It is ten thousand mirrors 
dangling around him to picture and 
repicture to him nothing but him- 
self! Sleep! Oh God there is no 
hell but sleep |! 

JAIKES. Master Will! My poor 
Master Will. 

DENVER. That's what my sleep 
has been these four years past. I 
fell asleep and I dreamed that we 
were in Nevada, and we were seated 
on a throne, she and I, and all the 
people came to offer us their 
homage and loving obedience. And 
it was in a great hall of justice, 
and a man was brought before me 
charged with a crime ; and just as 
I opened my mouth to pronounce 
sentence upon him, Geoffrey Ware 
came up out of his grave with his 
eyes staring, staring, staring, as they 
stared at me on that night, and as 
they will stare at me till my dying 
day ; and he said “ Come down ! 
Come down you whited sepulchre |! 
How dare you sit in that place to 
judge men?” And he leapt up in 
his grave-clothes to the throne 
where I was, and seized me by the 
throat and dragged me down, and 
we struggled and fought like wild 
beasts. We seemed to be fighting 
for years, and at last I mastered 
him, and held him down, and throt- 
tled him, and rammed him tight into 
his grave again, and kept him there 
and wouldn't let him stir, and then 
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I saw a hand coming out of the sky, 
a long bony hand with no flesh on 
it, and nails like eagles claws, and 
it came slowly out of the sky reach- 
ing for miles it seemed; slowly, 
slowly it reached down to the very 
place where I was and it fastened in 
my heart, and it took me, and set 
me in the. justice hall in the 
prisoner’s dock, and when I looked 
at my judge it was Geoffrey Ware ! 
And I cried out for mercy, but there 
was none! And the hand gripped 
me again as a hawk grips a wren, 
and set me on the gallows, and I 
felt the plank fall from under my 
feet, and I dropped, dropped, 
dropped—and I awoke! 

JAIKES. For mercy'’s sake, Mas- 
ter Will, no more. 

DENVER. Then I knew that the 
dream was sent for a message to 
tell me that though I should fly 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
as high as the stars are above, or 
as deep as the deepest sea-bed is 
below, there is no hiding place for 
me, no rest, no hope, no shelter, no 
escape ! 


But there is one line in “ The Silver. 
King " even finer—a line that has been 
largely quoted. The vision-haunted 
murderer in an agony of despair 
says :—“‘ Oh God, put back thy uni- 
verse and give me yesterday!" What 
man has not thought that, but who 
has so expressed it before? 


Though not so long as those I have 
quoted, there is a speech in the part 
of the adventuress, Stephanie, in 
“ Forget Me Not,” which, as spoken 
by Miss Genevieve Ward, will never 
be forgotten by those who heard it. 
For concentrated venom and hate— 
as an expression of the woman's bitter 
protest against the uneven judgment 
the world metes out to the man and 
the woman who sin, no stronger pas- 
sage can be cited in our modern 
drama. 

Stephanie, Marchioness de Mohri- 
vart, intrudes herself upon the English 
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members of her family with the object 
of compelling them to take her up 
and procure for herarespectable stand- 
ing in society. Under French law, by 
refusing her consent to a marriage 
which had taken place between her 
son and an English lady, she has the 
power to render that marriage null and 
void. The price of her consent is 
her rehabilitation by means of her 
son’s wife (now his widow, for he has 
since died) and of her family. 


SIR HORACE WELBy. What do 
you mean to do? 

STE. To stay in this house and 
go into the world with Alice, as 
her dearest friend, for six weeks. 

SiR H. At the end of that time 
the marriage will be valid, and by 
your own showing you can do no 
harm. What can a woman with 
your antecedents do to gain a posi- 
tion in six weeks? 

STE. With the countenance of 
the Verneys, everything. The world 
will believe them, when they declare 
as they will, how misrepresented I 
have been. . . . After all, is what 
I ask so very terrible? I have pro- 
mised to be as good as gold, as 
pure as ice, as intensely respectable 
as poor old Foley. I shall do your 
Alice no harm. 

Sir H. No harm? Why your 
very presence is an insult to her. 
Your incarnate wickedness poisons 
the air she breathes, as your schemes 
darken her beautiful and upright 
life. If you stay in the house with 
her for six weeks she will droop 
and wither like a blighted tree. 
Oh, Alice! my Alice! I would die 
to save you a passing pain, and I 
cannot sweep this contamination 
from your path |! 

STE. No, you cannot; and you 
shall not. You shall have cause to 
remember these words you have 
said to me. I will sit at your 
darling’s table, and sleep in your 
darling’s arms. She shall be kind 
to me, and fond and loving, and 
shall learn to look to me for guid- 


ance and example. I will distil into 
her, drop by drop, the lessons that 
men have taught me. I will dis- 
close to her, little by little, the 
sort of life that is led by sensitive 
lovers like you—you who talk about 
blight and contamination ‘to the 
partners of your luxuries, the vic- 
tims of your selfishness, the play- 
things of your pleasure. Is there 
no blight, no contamination, that a 
past like yours would throw upon 
the baby-innocence that you would 
link with it? Why may a man live 
two lives, while a woman must stand 
or fall by one? What was the 
difference between us two, Sir 
Horace Welby, in those bygone 
years, that should make me now a 
leper and you a_ priest?—that 
should give you the right to say 
to me, “ You are Vice, and I am 
Virtue, sin on, or I damn you?” 
Who and what are you that you 
should dare to talk like this? 
There would be no place in crea- 
tion for such women as I, if it 
were not for such men as you! 


The following speech from the one- 
act play “ Chatterton’ (by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones and Mr. H. Herman, 
now almost forgotten) affords an illus- 
tration of the poet’s rhapsodies of 
which I have spoken as_ permissible 
when they do not retard action. In 
the vehement elocution of the late 
Wilson Barrett this speech was full 
of action in itself and equally an eluci- 
dation of the little drama in which it 
occurs. 


CHATTERTON. What's the use of 
poetry? Why, to live upon, when 
one can’t get bread and cheese ; to 
clothe and warm oneself with, when 
one is ragged and cold! What’s 
the use of poetry? To keep faith 
and hope and worship alive in the 
heart of man, to reconcile him to 
life, to make him at home in his 
world. What's the use of poetry? 
To pour vitriol on deceit and vice, 
to seam and scar the detested face 




















of hypocrisy and lies. To add hate 
to all things hateful, and shame to 
all things shameful! What's the 
use of poetry? To give beauty to 
beauty, more grace. to grace, more 
truth to truth, to deck the flowers 
of the field. To rain perfume on 
the rose and music on the night- 
ingale. * * * What's the use 
of poetry? To embalm the immor- 
tal dead, to interpret this aimless 
universe, to snatch the secrets of 
the stars, to unleash the seas and 
the winds, to fling a double rainbow 
of hope and glory across the hea- 
vens, till all the universe shouts with 
one voice, and beats with one heart, 
and pants with one breath. * * * 
Poetry not real! not useful! It 
is you who are not real, you practi- 
cal people—you herd of money- 
grubbers, you bats, you owls, you 
moles, you human vegetables who 
root yourselves, and fatten up your 
dull, petty, miserable lives, and eat 
and drink and sleep, and buy and 
sell and toil, in one long round of 
humdrum death-in-life! It is you 
who are not real. You were dead 
and huddled into oblivion before 
you were born; you do not live at 
all; you are smoke from the nos- 
trils of death. Poetry not real! 
not useful! There is nothing use- 
ful but poetry, and nothing real but 
the poet |! 


In conclusion let us take an exam- 
ple from a play now occupying the 
stage, Bernstein’s “Samson” at the 
Garrick. It comes in the third act 
when the self-made millionaire Bra- 
chard has the well-born le Govain in 
his power—le Govain who has sought 
to ruin Brachard’s aristocratic wife. 
Brachard is ruthless «and punishes 
without mercy. Le Govain knows 
only his own conventional code of 
“ honour ” and appeals to that. 


BRACHARD. I was waiting for 
that. Your honour! I don't care 
that for your honour! Listen to 
me, Govain! I was born in the 
slums of Marseilles—in what they 
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call the Thieves’ Corner. My first 
home was a disreputable pawn shop. 
At school the other boys combined 
to beat me. For a time I stood 
their kicks and blows—till one day 
driven to madness, I sent them 
screaming down the streets. From 
that moment I knew what to do— 
fight !—and I've been at it ever 
since. I’ve fought my way with 
clenched fists—I've got grit—nerve 
—strength—but I haven’t got what 
you call honour! Where should 
I get it? Where should I get this 
thing you call honour? But you— 
what a difference! the son of an 
honourable soldier! Your mother 
a saintly woman! Your home all 
that a home should be. Nurtured 
on honour from the day you were 
born! Taught honour as you grew 
up! Surrounded on every side with 
shining examples of it. Of course 
you have honour! How could you 
help it? You've got more than 
you want! When you act as second 
in a duel for some unhappy boy— 
you charge him five hundred louis 
for your trouble! You've got more 
honour than you can use, so you 
sell it—at so much an hour. You 
allow a woman to pay your debts— 
you promise her marriage — and 
then—when you happen to make a 
fortune of your own, you throw her 
over like a scoundrel. You still 
have your honour . . . but you've 
got her money with it! And with 
this parvenu . . . whom you met 
by chance . . . you make a tacit 
bargain! You give him what you 
call your friendship and in exchange 
you accept his money—his help— 


his advice . . . and then one night 

. when you think his back is 
turned . . . you steal from him his 
one chance of happiness, his only 
hope . . . the one light of his life ! 
Honour! Swine !—and now if I 


was fool enough to fall into this 
snare you call honour you'd have 
me stand up as a target and shoot 
the life out of me on tle field of 
honour. 








A ROSE AND A THORN. 


By A. CLARKE LITTLE. 


HERE is no rose without a thorn, 
but if there is in this wide 
world one thorn more capable 

than its fellows of inflicting a deep 
and lasting wound it is surely that 
which guards my own particular Rose. 

I am not the man to wear my heart 
upon my sleeve, nor would I expose it 
now, lacerated and torn as it is, were 
it not for the hope that someone who 
has suffered—in a lesser degree, of 
course—that which I now suffer may 
in his wisdom prescribe some healing 
balm. 

By one rash act have I ruined my 
prospects with my employer, offended, 
beyond hope of forgiveness, my one 
rich relative, and empaled myself upon 
that cruel thorn which still festers in 
my heart. Yet I have done nothing 
which an honest, manly youth of 
twenty, bent upon winning the only 
woman he ever loved, need blush for. 

It all came about over a game of 
chess, and proud I was at the time. 
Polkington was the champion of our 
club, and one winter evening so reck- 
lessly did I hurl my rank and file of 
pawns to destruction, whilst knights 
lunged and struck with short drunken 
stagger in all directions ; and bishops, 
watching the issue from afar, swept 
down with unexpected side strokes, 
as the queen moved majestic and vic- 
torious from end to end of the field, 
that in less than five minutes I cried 
“ checkmate,” with the loss of only 
half my rank and file. 

A grunt of surly satisfaction greeted 
my victory, and a heavy hand was 
placed upon my shoulder. Looking 
round I was face to face with old 
Challen, who was at once the richest, 
meanest, most unsociable, cantanker- 
aus old termagant that ever terrorised 
village and guarded its loveliest 
maiden. 

“You must play a game with me, 
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young man,” was his abrupt com- 
mand. 

In fear and trembling I obeyed. 
For hours we moved the pieces, 
neither gaining nor losing, whilst the 
club watched and wondered, for never 
had the terror been known, even by 
the oldest Aaditué, to relax into the 
smallest shadow of sociability. It was 
long past midnight when I saved my 
newly-acquired and hard-pressed re- 
putation by accomplishing a stale mate 
in my own favour. 

Night after night we played with 
varying fortunes and a fairly equal 
distribution of honours, fill an evening 
came when my opponent’s corner at 
the club was vacant. 

Next morning as I was starting on 
the six hours of weary toil at the local 
bank, the daily performance of which 
earns my miserable pittance, a shadow 
fell across my ledger. Glancing up- 
wards, after the lengthy interval 
proper and consistent to the dignity of 
my exalted position, my eyes fell upon 
the smiling face of Rose Challen, the 
lovely niece of the village terror. I 
tried to speak, but was only conscious 
of an inarticulate sound in the back 
of my throat, as I blushed to the roots 
of my hair and grasped the note thrust 
between the bars of my cage by a 
daintily gloved little hand. 

The swing door closed with a bang ; 
still I sat staring into space, the un- 
opened note between my fingers, and 
the vision vanished, till our managing 
clerk, a coarse, sarcastic brute, rudely 
reminded me that idleness was not 
consistent with my salary or position. 

In common with all the other young 
men of our village, I had long been 
in love with Miss Challen. It was a 
painful, hopeless love that we shared, 
only solaced by the weekly glimpse 
of our divinity at church on Sunday 
mornings. There, and there only, was 




















she to be seen, in company with old 
Challen. He took as keen an interest 
in church matters as in local politics, 
and for the same reason. Both offered 
a wide field to the headstrong, quar- 
relsome pessimist. 

Though my heart beat fast, I thrust 
the letter into my pocket, and managed 
to scramble through the morning’s 
work somehow, without a second re- 
minder from the ever-watchful Biles. 
Not till I was hurrying home to lunch 
did I venture to open the note, which 
stated briefly that Mr. Challen was 
suffering from gout, and demanded 
curtly that I should visit him at The 
Firs that evening. 

The allotted six hours of toil 
finished, I hastened to The Firs, and 
for the first time in my life entered 
the unknown land which lay behind 
the high stone walls which guarded 
that inhospitable mansion. “My host 
was, in spite of his gout, almost genial 
under his own roof tree. At the rich 
man's table I fared sumptuously, and 
fell each moment more deeply in love 
with his beautiful ward. 

No matter how churlish he might be 
to the world at large, it was quite 
evident that in the old man’s hard 
heart there was one soft place for 
Rose. Once as we played chess that 
evening, whilst she played the piano 
and sang to us, so tenderly did he 
speak to her that in sheer surprise I 
lost my queen arid the first game, a 
performance which called forth such 
an angry rebuke that I was on my 
metal for the rest of the evening, fear- 
ing that one moment's inattention 
might close the gates of paradise 
against me for ever. To old Chal- 
len’s combative instinct chess was a 
battle, the zest of which was only 
stimulated by hard contest. He was 
always most amiable when beaten. 

Night after night we played at The 
Firs till my presence there became 
the rule, and I only dared absent 
myself by special permission, always 
grudgingly given. 

How I discovered that Rose was not 
indifferent to me and the means of 
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communication we established matters 
not. Love has many languages, and 
why should I, blighted though my 
love is, give away my dearly-bought 
experience, perhaps to the very man 
who may supplant me? 

The old gentleman, who possessed 
amongst many quite unsuspected vir- 
tues that of plain speaking, never lost 
an opportunity of letting me know that 
it was only as a chess player that I 
was tolerated at The Firs. How could 
I, a penniless clerk, hope for his sanc- 
tion to the one thought that made 
life worth living? 

All through the long winter I left 
home twenty minutes earlier each 
morning, taking a short cut to the 
bank, past a certain house, where from 
an upper window a fleeting vision of a 
little lady cheered me till the evening 
came again. 

Perhaps I did hold my head some- 
what high in those days, and give 
myself airs, too. But was I not the 
only inhabitant of our village who had 
ever been welcome at The Firs? To 
my companions, who plied me with 
eager questions concerning its fair 
occupant, I maintained a dignified, 
aggravating silence, which spoke 
volumes. For a few short months I 
was, socially, head and _ shoulders 
above any man in our part of the 
country. But, alas, how are the 
mighty fallen ! 

So the days slipped by, days of love 
and doubt, joy and agony, hope and 
despair, till Rose and I agreed that 
something must be done—something 
which would carry me at one bound 
high into the old gentleman's favour ; 
then on the flood tide of favour were 
we to throw ourselves at his feet and 
tell our story. 

Of course, it was Rose who dis- 
covered what that something was to 
be — trust a woman's wit for that. 
Flushed with excitement she met me 
one day as I was leaving the bank— 
another attack of gout had broken 
down her guardian's vigilance—and 
unfolded the plan as she walked by my 
side. 
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Amongst the many effects of a cer- 
tain noble family which had recently 
come to grief in our neighbourhood 
was a curious set of old Indian chess 
men. This, with other household 
gods, was to fall shortly under the 
hammer of the highest bidder at the 
local auction-rooms. 

Now, if a man of old Challen’s 
iron disposition could be said to 
possess a weakness that weakness was 
for chess curios. Not only had he a 
fine collection of his own, acquired 
regardless of cost, but also an accurate 
knowledge of the many interesting and 
valuable sets possessed by other col- 
lectors. The particular set which was 
about to come under the hammer had 
long been the one object of his envy. 

This was our opportunity. I was to 
buy the set at any cost, present it to 
the irascible old gentleman, and 
then—— 

We reached the auction-rooms and 
disclosed the object of our visit to a 
man who was busy ticketing the vari- 
ous articles for sale. He led the way 
to where the hideously ugly set of 
black and white ivory stood in battle 
array, and obligingly read us a lengthy 
account of its history from a cata- 
logue. 

Its origin was lost in antiquity. 
More than a century before it had 
formed part of the plunder of an 
Indian Rajah’s palace, which had been 
sacked as a preliminary to British pro- 
tection. Since then it had passed 
through the hands of many, whose 
names will ever be associated with the 
founding of our Indian Empire, and 
at last, by a merciful intervention of 
providence on our behalf, found its 
way into the auction-room. 

“ Better tell me what you are pre- 
pared to pay for it, sir, and let me 
buy it in,” said the man as we were 
about to depart well-satisfied with our 
visit. 

But to this Rose would not consent, 
insisting that I must go and bid for 
it openly like a man. 

Twice a day regularly during the 
next week did I inspect the thirty-two 


little demons which were to play so 
important a part in my happiness, and 
once each evening did I hear with 
equal regularity and growing satisfac- 
tion that the master of The Firs was 
still unable to leave ‘his house. 

The eventful morning arrived, and, 
having obtained an hour’s leave from 
the grudging Biles, I hurried to the 
auction-rooms, and joined the crowd 
ot busybodies, mostly drawn by vulgar 
curiosity to witness the rending of the 
carcass of our principal county family. 
Lot after lot was knocked down to 
various bidders, but who bought them 
and what they paid I heeded not. 
My eyes were glued to the printed 
description of Lot 27, which I read 
and re-read from the catalogue held in 
a trembling hand. Slowly, singly, and 
in lots went the household gods of the 
great family. The hammer had fallen 
for the last time on Lot 26, and the 
auctioneer delivered a brilliant de- 
scription of Lot 27. 

Not a bid broke the silence ! 

“ Really, ladies and gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed the auctioneer in accents of 
pain, “is it possible that no one pre- 
sent is capable of appreciating this 
unique historic curio? Does not a 
single pulse in this enlightened gather- 
ing quicken at the thought of possess- 
ing this link in the history of our great 
Empire? ” 

“Five pounds!” I gasped in a 
sepulchral whisper, so different to the 
tone of blase carelessness rehearsed for 
a week past. 

No one topped my munificent offer, 
and the auctioneer’s eyes wandered 
pleadingly over the sea of disinterested 
faces. The hammer was raised, and a 
cynical smile lit his cruel face as he 
murmured softly, “ Fifty guineas have 
been offered privately. Any advance 
on fifty guineas? ” 

“ Five |’ rang out sharply from the 
other end of the room. 

“ Sixty |" I yelled. It was a year’s 
salary, but Rose was worth it. 

“Two!” came in the same hard voice. 

“ Four!" I  shrieked, wondering 
where the money was to come from. 
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‘“ Five | "’ was the relentless cry from 
the far corner. 

“Six !’’ Christmas was at hand, 
with a ten-pound bonus, and I took 
heart. Have the set I would. I 
must fly a kite, go to the Jews— 
anything. 

A hand was placed upon my arm, 
and, the well-known voice of the 
dreaded Biles whispered, “ Shut up, 
you young fool, or-I will report you 
to the firm. A clerk on sixty pounds 
can’t be honest and pay seventy 
guineas for rubbish of that sort.” 

I shook him off, and told him to 
mind his own business, only just in 
time to scream out “ Eight” as the 
hammer was falling at sixty-seven. 

Guinea by guinea we raised the 
price to over one hundred; my 
opponent calm, I reckless. Rose had 
ordered me not to face her without 
that set of chessmen. It was Rose or 
nothing. 

Still the bidding went on, and I 
edged my way through the crowd to 
where my opponent stood. He was 
a seedy-looking individual, and I won- 
dered what he could want with such 
a costly plaything. At 120 guineas 
he turned to me and said, “ Look 
here, young man, my orders are to 
buy them chessmen, and buy them I 
will.” 

“Twenty-one!” I 
defiance. 

We were nearing two hundred 
guineas, when a sudden interruption 
occurred. Through the crowded room 
a grim female figure elbowed its way 
right up to the auctioneer’s rostrum, 
checking the words of encouragement 
that trembled on his lips, and forcing 
his attention. It was my wealthy 
spinster Aunt Martha, who had come 
to gloat over the fallen fortunes of a 
noble family, and stayed for my 
undoing |! 

“Know him?” she cried in shrill 
accents that all the room might hear, 
after a few hurried words with bent 
heads. “I should think I do know 
him. My own gracious nephew, Paul 
Skinner, that promises to be as great 
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a scamp as his worthless father, who 
broke my only sister’s heart. He 
can’t pay one hundred and eighty 
pence, let alone guineas, unless he’s 
robbed someone, which I’m sure IT 
shouldn’t be surprised to hear——” 

How much more of our family his- 
tory she might have divulged in her 
wrath had not the auctioneer cut her 
short I tremble to think. 

“Any advance on one hundred and 
eighty-two guineas?” he cried, ignor- 
ing my last bid. ‘“ Going! going! 
gone!" and down came the hammer. 

Rose was lost! A bony hand 
dragged me by the arm through the 
jeering crowd. All down the village 
street my aunt led me, railing aloud 
at vice, and predicting an awful future, 
unsolaced by one penny of her money, 
only relative though I was. 

At last I could endure my humilia- 
tion no longer. A train approaching 
the station suggested a means of 
escape. Breaking from her grasp, T 
rushed on to the platform and sprang 
into it just as it was starting for 
London. 

Seated ticketless in a corner of the 
carriage, I reviewed my terrible posi- 
tion. Rose was hopelessly lost. My 
aunt was convinced that I had entered 
upon a career of gambling, if not worse, 
and had cut me off. My prospects at 
the bank were ruined, for I had mor- 
tally offended the all-important Biles, 
whom everyone said would be a part- 
ner some day. All because of that 
cantankerous old Challen. He was, 
indeed, a thorn in my side. Well, I 
would be revenged upon them all. A 
few more minutes and I should be in 
London. Then for a career of vice 
which would make the world shudder ! 

Leaving the terminus, I wandered 
through a maze of small streets, won- 
dering how to start my new career. 
Some pistols in a second-hand shop 
caught my eye, and I stopped to look 
at them—I might want one as part 
of my stock-in-trade. Then something 
on a shelf below attracted my atten- 
tion. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. Yes, it was a set of chessmen, 
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to the minutest detail exactly like the 
one for which I had bidden so reck- 
lessly but a few hours before. 

My knees knocked together as I 
inquired the price. 

“ Thirty shillings ! ” 

Half-an-hour later I was in the train 
speeding homewards, critically examin- 
ing my priceless treasure, and ela- 
borating a dark plot. All was fair in 
love, I told myself. No one could tell 
the difference between the two sets. 
My white pieces were, perhaps, a 
shade whiter than the others, but a 
few minutes in the oven would put 
that right. 

At eight o’clock that evening I rang 
the bell at the gate of The Firs, 
Rose met me in the hall, and together 
we entered the awful presence of her 
guardian. He looked, if possible, more 
morose than usual, as he sat with one 
bandaged foot on a_ stool, and his 
greeting was not cordial. 

In nervous haste I opened the box 
and displayed my treasure. 

“The Clive set,” he grunted in 
surprise, handling the pieces. “A 
pretty price you must have paid for 
a 

“Small, indeed, sir,’’ I stammered, 
compared with the honour you will 
confer on me by accepting it, as a 
trifling mark of my appreciation of 
much kindness shown to me.” 

That, I flattered myself, was a tell- 
ing speech, and more than atoned for 
the small deception I was practising 
on the old gentleman. 

“Ah! What! Accept it? I don't 
understand,” he replied, with a be- 
wildered air. 

This was just as it should be. The 
dear old gentleman was quite unpre- 
pared for the pleasant little surprise, 
so I determined to strike whilst the 
iron was hot, and hastened to explain 
that, knowing the interest he took in 
rare sets of chessmen, I had availed 
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myself of an opportunity of purchasing 
for him what I believed was a unique 
set, when the door opened and my 
opponent of the auction-rooms entered, 
with a little box just like mine. 

“Well, sir," he commenced, “ I 
have carried out your instructions, 
though I must say I think one hundred 
and eighty-three guineas was a deal 
of money to pay. Bless you, sir, I 
would have had them for ten pounds 
if it hadn’t been for a young gent as 
was uncommon sweet on them, too. 
Well, I never, if this ain’t the young 
gent hisself. Good evening, sir. Well, 
you was a gamey one, but there, you 
know I had my instructions, as I told 
you this morning. No ill-feeling, I 
‘ope.”” 

““What’s the meaning of this?” 
roared the old gentleman, looking 
from one set to the other. “I have 
been basely deceived by one of you. 
One hundred and eighty-three guineas 
and another set exactly like it!” and 
he stamped with his gouty foot, which 
made matters ten times worse. 

Still, I maintain that there was no 
excuse for all the bad names he called 
me, and in the presence of a lady, too. 
I offered him as a free gift a set of 
chessmen. If he mistook it for the 
Clive set it was not my fault. Neither 
was that a reason for throwing it at 
my head, or ordering the butler to 
turn me out of the lodge gate, and 
give instructions that the dog was to 
be let loose if I was ever seen near 
his house again. 

Can anyone who has felt the prick 
of the thorn advise me what to do? 
My aunt declines to speak to me. I 
am the laughing-stock of my fellow- 
townsmen, and Biles, our managing 
clerk, is making a most officious in- 
vestigation of my books at the bank. 
Worst of all, though I still pass The 
Firs every morning, my Rose is never 
at the window. 
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SOME AMERICAN 


HUMOUR. 


By PETER PENN. 


OBODY has yet offered a per- 
N fectly satisfactory definition of 
the difference between wit and 
humour. Comparisons have been made 
between American wit and English 
humour, but critics complain that they 
are not the same thing. And, as a 
matter of fact, they do not pretend to 
be. Humour has been defined by Mr. 
Andrew Lang as a sense of the pro- 
portion of things, and, that being so, 
the Great and Free Nation which 
occupies so considerable an area of 
the Western hemisphere, a majority 
of whose wealthiest citizens devote 
their whole thought and energy to 
nothing more enjoyable than the effort 
to become wealthier still, much lacks 
humour. But wit—‘ that sharp, in- 
cisive flash, that wholly novel inspira- 
tion, which is so indefinable, so elusive, 
yet so instinctively differentiated in 
every mind from simple drollery,” as 
a writer has well put it — in wit, 
America has never been deficient. It 
matters little, however, whether we 
describe this phase of American char- 
acter as wit or humour ; it is popularly 
understood to be humour, the cardinal 
attribute of which is exaggeration. It 
seeks out and clings to the extrava- 
gant, “ heaping hyperbole on hyperbole 
with care to leave the grotesquest 
addition to the top of the outrageous 
heap.” The effect of these trans- 
Atlantic humorous stories is always 
cumulative. Notice the cumulative 
effect in the following story—a rifle 
club story. A foreigner was boasting 
of his nation’s skill with the rifle. His 
eloquence annoyed his American host, 
who replied :— 

“That’s nothing. In America, we 
never think of shooting at a still tar- 
get ; someone just rolls a tub down- 
hill, and you've got to put three con- 
secutive bullets into the bunghole 
before you can become a member of 
the club. There's a fresh trial of the 
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members every month, and every man 
that misses one of his three shots has 
to leave the club.” 

Then follows a pause, when it may be 
supposed the spokesman has reached 
the end of his tether, but he goes on :— 

“And we haven't lost a member for 
four years.” 

A story is told of an American 
stump orator who declared in a voice 
of great sincerity: “I once refused 
a bribe of five thousand dollars.” This 
statement was greeted with vociferous 
cheering. ‘“ No, friends,” he continued, 
“do not cheer. It is the duty of all 
of us to be honest. Besides, what I 
was asked to do was worth at least 
ten thousand dollars.” 

Mark Twain’s popular sketch on the 
doings and goings of his watch after 
he had begun to meddle with the regu- 
lator produces exactly the same effect. 
It is all right if you are in boisterous 
health — you will then indulge in 
tumults of laughter ; but if your mood 
is receptive and not aggressive, your 
sense of humour is strained to break- 
ing-point. There is no midway smile 
between appreciation and laughter. 
They tell, for example, of trees on 
the great Pacific slope so high that it 
takes two men and a boy to see to the 
top of one—the first man looking till 
he is tired, and the second beginning 
where the first man left off. 

A shrewd writer has divided Ameri- 
can humorists into, three classes, 
namely, the writers of humorous verse, 
the academic humorists, and the socio- 
political humorists, the latter repre- 
senting the raciest and, perhaps, most 
characteristic phases of their national 
humour. Yet another class to be 
reckoned with are the writers of fiction, 
who either make their humour an 
excuse for writing, or infuse into it 
everything they do write. Mark Twain, 
amongst the older generation, and F. 
P. Dunne, amongst the younger, have 
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given us some excellent examples. 
Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Almanac con- 
tained some very funny sayings. 
Notably are :— 

“He whom the good praze, and the 
wicked hate, ought tew be satisfied 
with hiz reputashun.” 

“The less a man knows, the more 
he will guess at, and guessing iz 
nothing more than suspicion.” 

Mark Twain’s humour is full of 
variety, and is specially rich in bur- 
lesque and exaggeration. One day, 
when speaking of the German lan- 
guage, he said :— 

“In the hospital yesterday a word 
of thirteen syllables was successfully 
removed from the patient—a North 
German from near Hamburg ; but as 
most unfortunately the surgeons had 
opened him at the wrong place, under 
the impression that he contained a 
panorama, he died.” 

Bill Ayr had an extraordinary power 
of producing mirth. But, like all 
American humour, although droll, it is 
seldom crisp enough, to afford good 
short quotations. Ayr’s letters to ‘ Mr. 
Linkhorn” are redolent of fun. De- 
scribing how Confederate regiments 
were recruited in Georgia, he says :— 

“Most of ’em (the boys round here) 
are so hot that they fairly sizz when 
you pour water on ‘em, and that’s 
how they make up their military 
companies down here now—when a 
man applies to jine the Volunteers, they 
sprinkle him, and if he sizzes they take 
him, and if he don’t, they don’t.” 

Jokes in any community tend, of 
course, to run into grooves. The 
mother-in-law was at one time 
fashionable in that country’; at present 
rather brutal witticisms about old 
maids are more in vogue, and America 
has always on hand the summer girl's 
little brother and the Chicago girl’s 
foot. ‘I have shot an alligator,” 
wrote an unchivalrous sportsman to 
his fancée in Porkopolis. “ If I kill 
another I will have a pair of slippers 
made for you.” A sickly maiden from 


the same Western metropolis had one 
foot in the grave; “there was only 


room for one,”’ an unkind commentator 
remarked. When Emma Goldman, the 
supposed inspirer of Czolgosz, was re- 
ported to be on her way to Kansas 
City, the leading newspaper of a 
neighbouring and rival town opinec. 
that she was “ purposing to work the 
insanity plea for all it was worth.” 

A certain form of American humour 
seems to spring from their spirit of 
freedom and independence—their utter 
disregard, and at times defiance, 
of conventionality. There is a story 
told of the Secretary of State receiv- 
ing an important deputation of English 
visitors in his shirt sleeves, the day 
being very warm. American oratory, 
too, with its forms of reckless freedom 
and the unexpectedness of the meta- 
phors used by the orator, is decidedly 
amusing. Imagine the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Com- 
mons on Budget night saying, ‘“ The 
bird of freedom that spreads his noble 
pinions to soar beyond the azure 
regions of the hyperboreal pole.” It 
is only in America that such figurative 
language would be listened to at all. 
Another orator described an extrava- 
gant administration as “a lot of 
spavined, ring-boned, ham-strung, pot- 
bellied politicians, who had got their 
noses into the public crib, and kept 
them there till there wasn’t fodder 
enough left to make gruel for a sick 
grasshopper.” 

National characteristics are a fre- 
quent and popular source of humorous 
inspiration in America, and no one 
enjoys them more than Jonathan him- 
self. 

One of the best of these stories used 
to be told against Americans by 
Proctor, the astronomer, who had a 
vehement hatred of the national char- 
acteristic of curiosity and questioning 
of strangers. Travelling one day with 
a peculiarly-shaped box of mathe- 
matical instruments he was accosted by 
a neighbour in the train who inquired, 
“Say, stranger! What hev you got 
in this yer bux?” 

Mr. Proctor, in his mildest manner, 
replied, ‘“‘ A mongoose.” 











*“ Say ! 
goose?” 
“Oh, a little animal, something like 
a ferret. Kills snakes.” 
“Wal, wal! What are you going 
to do with it? 


Is that so? What's a mon- 


” 


Mr. Proctor explained that his 
brother, who had _ been drinking 
heavily, “saw snakes,” and that he 


was conveying the mongoose to him 
for his relief. 

The questioner considered this answer 
for some time. Then he said :— 

“ Wal, thet’s mighty smart, I guess. 
But stranger. Those snakes, 
those snakes your brother sees— 
they’re not real snakes? ”’ 

“No,” replied the waiting astron- 
omer, patiently. . “ But, you this 
isn’t a real mongoose.”’ 

The pun as a mode of. humour is 
rarely met with in America, though 
the famous lines :— 


say, 


see, 


“Mary had a little lamp 
Filled with,kerosene ; 
She tried to light it at the fire, 
And has not since benzene.”’ 


believed to be of trans-Atlantic 
origin. So it is stated is the story of 
a somewhat suspicious fire, which 
occurred in a_ ready-made clothing 
store in Broadway. The inspector 
from the insurance company called on 
the senior partner, Mr. Abrahams, and 
learned from him that he attributed 
the fire to the electric light. He 
thought the glow-lamp wires had fused 
in some way. His partner, Mr. Moses, 
separately interviewed, also attributed 
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the disaster to electricity, but incau- 
tiously particularised sparks from the 
arc-light as the direct cause. On his 
way home the official encountered Mr. 
Murphy, porter to the conflagrated 
establishment. “ Well, Pat,” said he, 
“ what’s your view of the cause of this 
yer disastrous accident? Mr. Abrahams 
says it was glow-lights, and Mr. Moses 
says it was arc-lights. What do you 
say?” ‘“ Faith,” replied the son of 
Erin, reflectively, with the desire to 
be in the fashion and propound a suit- 
able theory, “ Oi’m inclined to fancy 
it must have been the Israelites.” 

‘The typical American, although par- 
tial to making jokes, is often quick- 
tempered and unable to recognise a 
joke made by another, with results that 
are sometimes unpleasant. I will not 
vouch for the truth of the following 
story, though it may serve to illus- 


trate the point: A Senator was 
once at a fashionable dinner-party 
at Washington, when he was asked 
what fish he would take. “ Wal, 


hostess,” he said, “ I reckon I'll take 
plaice.”” A wit who chanced to be 
present, on hearing this, remarked, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, “ Ah, 
Senator, still a place-seeker?’’ ‘ Yaas,” 
answered the Senator. at the same time 
whipping out a revolver and shooting 
the wit dead, “ yaas ; but what's that 
to you, you dern’d stranger?’ After- 
wards, when the joke was explained to 
him, the Senator confessed that he had 
acted rather hastily, and, to show that 
he bore no grudge, he went to the 
funeral of the inopportune wit. 
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CARAVAN NOTES. 


The Council of the Caravan Club, ata 
meeting held in May, had under con- 
sideration upwards of thirty 

This _ sites which had been suggested 
Somers. by members and others as 
the Club, Suitable for the forthcoming 
summer “ Meet.” After a full 

discussion it was decided by a unanimous 
vote that the requirements would be 
most nearly met by a site contiguous 
to the Berkeley Arms Hotel, Bath 
Road, Cranford Bridge, Middlesex. 


THE ‘* PROFESSIONAL’ CARAVANNER. 


members is afforded by the Berkeley 
Arms, with stabling for thirty horses, 
and a good motor garage. Aclub dinner 
will be served each day of the “ Meet” for 
2s. 6d.,and inclusive terms can be obtained 
at the hotel at a very reasonable rate. 
Those who desire to secure rooms are 
advised to make early application. It is 
understood that Whiteley’s and Shool- 
bred’s delivery vans pass the grounds 
twice daily, so that supplies can be easily 
obtained. 





(WASHING DAY.) 


From a Painting by Reginald Jones. 


Here a field of ample size is available, 


offering accommodation for a_ large 
number of vans and tents. The site 


is accessible, being on a main road, only 
12 miles from London, 14 miles from the 
Hounslow Barracks Station on the District 
Railway, 2 miles from Hayes Station on 
the Great Western Railway, and 2} miles 
from Feltham Station on the London 
and South Western Railway. Excel- 
lent hotel accommodation for friends of 
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It was also decided to fix June 4 to 
8 as the dates of the “ Meet,” thus 
covering the week-end follow- 
The Date ing Whit-Sunday. Members 
of the : . . 
“Meet”? Who intend taking caravan 
tours in the Whitsuntide 
holidays can arrange their journeys to 
reach the site on June 4, or at an 
earlier date, leaving their vans in care of 
the proprietor of the hotel and resuming 
occupation at the week-end of the “ Meet.” 
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The council have decided that no charge 
should be made for members’ vans or 
tents. Each member will have two free 
tickets, admitting to the grounds during 
the whole of the ‘“‘ Meet,” and each mem- 
ber having a caravan or tent on the 
ground will be entitled to two additional 
free tickets. With this exception a 
charge of one shilling each person will 
be made for admission to the grounds 
It is earnestly desired by the Council 
that all members of the Club will 


VAN interiors vary. In some vans of 
the gipsy type the beds, or bunks, are at 
the end away from the horses 
and across the van. In others 
of the more modern style 
they are along the sides. One of our 
illustrations shows the interior of Mr. 
Redman’s caravan, where, it will be seen, 
the sitting, or keeping, room is entirely 
shut off from the sleeping apartment seen 
beyond it. In another modern type of 
van—Mr. J. Harris Stone’s—the two 


Van 
Interiors. 





MR. B. C REDMAN’S VAN. 


collaborate to make this, the Club’s 
second summer “ Meet,” 

Come One a great success. Especially 
Ail, those owning caravans will, 

it is hoped, make every effort 

to bring them. The event is certain to 
attract considerable attention and to give 
a decided impetus to the cult of the 
“Simple Life.” The Honorary General 
Secretary particularly requests that 
members who propose attending will give 
him as early information as possible of 
their intention, and let him have at the 


Same time the name of their van or 
vans, 


beds are seen parallel with one another 
and along the sides of theinterior. Such 
a van as this becomes a sleeping room by 
night and in the day-time a sitting room. 
The dog seen in this illustration is a use- 
ful adjunct to van-life, and there is prob- 
ably no better variety than a rough- 
haired English terrier. He is a good 
guard, giving instant warning of the 
approach of strangers. The lighting of 
van interiors is yet in its infancy. Great 
things are expected from the acetylene 
gas, and an extremely light and portable 
apparatus to swing beneath the van may 
shortly be placed upon the market. If 
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this system is also made, as it probably 
will be, suitable for cooking as well, one of 
the disadvantages and discomforts of van- 
life will be overcome. At present cooking 
is best done by means of lamps burning 
ordinary paraffin oil mixed with air before 
it reaches the combustion burners. Such 
lamps give great heat, and if properly 
managed they emit no smell at all. An 
excellent lamp for lighting interiors is 


CARAVAN NOTES, 


one essential in van sleeping which the 
novice should not forget: all mattresses 
should be filled entirely with hair, and 
hair ofa good quality. It is false economy 
to use a lumpy mattress and risk wakeful 
nights. Hair mattresses also are the 
best to resist damp, and if they do get 
a touch of rain they are quickly and 
effectively dried. 

The cult of the caravan is spreading. 





MR. J. HARRIS STONE’S VAN. 


that in which a spongy stone in the 
receptacle is first saturated with a high- 
flash petroleum and then drained out. 
The gas generated is lit, and, with an 
incandescent burner, gives a first-rate 
luminous light. The advantage of this 
style of lighting is that if the lamp be 
accidentally overturned it just goes out, 
and there is no risk of fire. The dis- 
advantage of this system is the heaviness 
of the stone in the lamp cistern or recep- 
tacle. Many ‘vanners still use candles 
either in sconces attached to the walls or 
in flat-bottomed candlesticks. There is 


Artists are now painting scenes in van- 
life, and such naturally lend 

Caravans themselves to artistic treat- 
ae ment. At the recent exhibi- 
tion of the London Sketch 

Club, Mr. Reginald Jones had a scene 
showing washing day in the life of the 
‘“‘ professional” caravanner, which we 
reproduce, This artist makes a specialty 
of caravan life, and nearly all of his 
pictures contain representations of the 
maison voulante. He should find some 
capital and artistic studies at the ‘“‘ Meet” 
of the Caravan Club at Cranford Bridge. 
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THE LAUGHING CAVALIER, 


After the painting by Franz Hals, in the Wallace Collection, 





